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surgical treatment, a long stride in ad- 
accomplished. 

duty of a surgeon, when called to such a case, is, 
to be prompt. If the diagnosis of perforation is 
certain, immediate operation should be done. 
family should be informed of the condition of af- 


cases have been demonstrated to be peritoneal irritation 
or infection from an ulcer about to perforate, and sev- 
era! observers, notably Finney, Cushing, Keen and 


this so-called pre-perforative stage, f 
anticipating perforation by operation. Although not 
denying that in rare cases such in diagnosis 
may be „I believe that usually it will prove 
ust as a oration of the appendix is unnecessary to 
this a pre- perforative is not correct and not borne 


out by the facts, for might never occur in 
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such a condition. 
tonitis is undoubted 
the use of the term “pre- 
When the calls and finds peritonitis 
already developed, it is unquestionably his duty, if patient 


is not mor bund, to operate, for some of these cases can be 

saved by this means. Murphy has reported 6 success- 

ive cases of general suppurative peritonitis, one of them 

oration, all of them recovering after 

our duty is clear to do all 

our power to save the cases of general peritonitis by 

most radical procedure called for, these cases should 
perforation. 

whole effort may reasonably be directed i 
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cavity. If only a slight amount is present, and localized 
the perforation, I would use no irrigation, fear- 


Cabot, in Clinical Examination of the Blood,“ says on 

th ~ “It is that local nitis 

peritoneum with large quantities of excessively ig- 

nant organisms may often result in complete absence of 

leucocytosis, or a relatively slight rise, followed later by 

a fall.” I think we must conclude with Harte that 

“the leucocyte count has proven of very little value at 

the time moet needed.” 

of the opinion 
indication of 
before 1 ion 
in in case 
1 
a way to convince, and the necessity of avoiding 
should be insisted on. Transportation to a hos- 

pital is likely to increase the leakage and d sseminate nd an artificial anus lished, or gauze may 

infection. Therefore, the operation should be done in packed about the loop containing the perforation and 

the house where the perforation occurs. complete sequestration of the point of leakage made from 
There is another class of cases in which absolute the rest of the abdominal cavity. 
diagnosis of perforation is impossible. The line of pro- Enterostomy has been formally proposed as a substi- 
cedure in such a case is not ao positive. Even here the tute for suture of the perforation, and the results in the 
dictum of Cushing, “when reasonably in doubt, explore,” few cases reported by this method are so favorable that 
is the safest rule to follow. In doubtful cases, Osler it deserves further investigation. Escher of the Trieste 
„ believes in giving the patient the benefit of the doubt City Hospital, in Austria, reports four operations made 
and operating. Richardson expresses the opinion that by this method, with three recoveries, and has collected 
operation should be done “when the perforation is sus- ten other cases treated by enterostomy, with four recov- 

— rather than demonstrated.“ — operations eries. This makes fourteen operations with seven re- 

ve already been done and no perforation found, no ill coveries, the ideal result we are striving to reach. 
consequences resulting. The symptoms n some of these Where much gas is present especially, this procedure 
would look promising, quickly dong away with the 
excess of gas. The artificial opening can later be rem- 

edied by a simple operation. 

Bri have attempted to formulate the symptoms o After disposing of the perforation, the extravasated 
the abdomen. In this condition, careful wiping out of 
the fecal matter will suffice. On the other hand, where 
the leakage has been extensive and has become scat- 
tered, copious irrigations with normal salt solution are 
most effective, directing the point of the irrigator to all 
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pt pitially proper way to is to anesthetize and prepare the 
dilated cervix, the od accouchement forcé. The pr. patient, dilate the cervix with a branch or solid dilator 


proper is 
cervix gras anteriorly by vulsellum forceps, 
each side of the middle, which are then substituted 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF HYPNOTICS.* 
W. BLAIR STEWART, A.M., M.D. 

be extracted. If the ' - ATLANTIC CITY, X. J. 

to “Take a trional powder when you retire and you will 


posterior 
wall of the cervix. An incision is made in the posterior not be troubled with i This is a too com- 


vaginal wall, rectum separated and the cervix in- mon advice given to the laity and patients when either 
cised in the same way as the operation was done on the time or lack of interest prevents a thorough inati 
anterior wall. Sometimes it may be necessary, in order for the cause of the insomnia. Before falling into the rut 
to get more room for extraction, to make cross inci- of routine hypnotics, it is well to take more time to study 
sions in the wall. Unless the head is in the pel- case of insomnia and ferret out the cause, remove 
vis delivery is accomplished best version and ex- it i ible, and little sleep-giving medicine will be 
traction. After the birth of the it is not nec- . It should be remembered that insomnia is a 
essary to deliver the placenta at once. This might condition or sym on some d's‘urbing in- 
lead to cons:derable and unnecessary hemorrhage and fluence in or out of the . Why give a hypnotic if 
— ghen em of the uterus. If there has acute indigestion is the cause; if high or e- 

no detachment of the placenta and no hemorrhage ver is present; if there is an earache, toothache or 86 

| from the placental site, the cord should be cut short vere neuralgia; if a brass band is playing next door; 

and pushed back with any protruding membrane a if some unusual noise is disturbing? Do we always 
sponge and the repair of the incisioné begun. stop to consider and inquire into these and many other 
r as possibilities before we prescribe? 

and pulled down until the upper angi: of the One gentleman who had treatment at the 
wound is in plain view. Then with a well-curved nee- hands of many admitted that no one had given his case 
dle and strong the wound is closed with inter- à close study, but all jumped to the same conclusion, 
rupted sutures on the inside of the uterus. Be- and had about exhausted list of narcotic and 
fore the lower part of the cervix is repaired the notic remedies. He was on the verge of a com 
centa must be expressed and any hemorrhage ch nervous breakdown. His constant 


symptoms were 
431 uterine injections. The vag nal incisions are ziness and a continued buzzing sound referable to the 
in the usual way. | frontal region. Examination revealed errors in dietetics 
If the operation just described is impossible we must and an impacted auditory canal—the accumulated and 
choose between gi all of our atteni:on to securing hardened serous and waxy discharge impinged on a per- 
elimination and ing dangerous symptoms or forated and inflamed membrana tympani. Do I need 
cautiously assisting labor while attending to the gen- ask why hypnotics failed here? Simple dietetic rules 
eral condition. If the patient is not overwhelmed with and proper treatment soon brought relief, but not at 
the eclamptic poison, if the convulsions are few, the once, because Nature is a great creature of habit, and 
coma not at and the heart in good condition, the insomnia once fixed is sometimes very hard to eradicate, 
the best plan to pursue. Morphin hypo- We may remove the cause of insomnia or neurasthenia in 
i n doses up cases of long stand ng, but the effects will linger for days 


oil placed on the tongue will secure free ard prompt with debts, busincss cares, unpleasant home re: ation 
purgation. and indigestion, retires to his bed night after night 
Bleeding from the arm will rarely be but 


6 a te cases should be resorted to. ; * Read before the Atlantic County (N. J.) Medical Society, 
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and sufficient manual dilatation or metreurys s will taneous injection of one to two pints of normal salt 
generally rcquire many hours. : solution will often have a favorable effect. Oxygen 

Such iong-continued manipulation is dangerous, both should always be used to relieve the overburdened heart. 

~ on account of the anesthetic and the risks of infection In connection with these measures, when the symp 
and shock. toms are more urgent, we may induce labor or slowly 

If the patient be in a hosp tal and if the physician dilate the cervix. As before stated, rapid dilatation and 
possess the necessary skill the vagina! cesarean section extraction in these cases is impossible, and any 2273 
will probably procure the best results. It is much in this direct on is apt to lead to great disaster. 

ne admit one finger, rupture the membrane hd im- 
small Voorhees bag. Then ether should be 
} put back in bed. With 
Rey for elimination 
bu owed to progress 
Then if necessary the 
should be given came and another bag inserted, 
: in labor be allowed to procecd as before. 
and uterus yielding easily. The cervix 
through on the medium line with sc‘ssors. 
sion extends upward the edges are caught | 
forceps, 
This is 
peritoneum being pushed up. In 
may be made large enough to ac 
fist through which the head may 
trol convulsions. Profuse sweating by packing or hot Better nights will come by degrees until Nature re- 
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2. With antibacterial sera; in typhoid, cholera, plague, dys- 
entery, streptococcus, staphylococcus and pneumococcus 
infections; of these the antiplague serum of Roux and 
Yersin seems to have the most value. 

This seemingly intricate classifſeat on, which is taken 
in part from that of Deutsch and Fe s man el, may be 
simplified for the purpose of this work as follows: 

I. Protective injections. 

1. Antibacterial vaccination. 

2. Prophylactic injection of antitoxie sera. 

3. Prophylactic injection of antibacterial sera. 

II. Curative injections. 
4. Antitoxic sera. . 

5. Antibacterial sera. 


It is important to bear in mind that n the st 
of the body against infections there are two princi 
of action the antitoxic, directed agairst bacter.al tox- 
ins, and the antibacterial, directed agains: the b.cteria 
themselves. The two are absolutely distinc!. A serum 
which ‘s strongly bactericidal may have no power of 
neutralizing the toxin of the microbe, and vice versa, 
an antitoxic serum may not be able to kill the bac‘erium. 
Each of the five procedures enumerated above, then, is 
efficient, either because a greater bacter cidal or a 
greater antitoxic power is introduced into or induced in 
the body. In 1, the body reacts in such a way that its 
power to kill the micro-organ‘sm is increased (active 
immunization), while in 2, 3, 4 and 5, “ready-made” 
immunizing substances are introduced from vithout 
(passive immunization). 

It is readily appreciated that after the ibility to 
vaccinate against diseases of known E ont 


Koch and by ; 
uveau and the allied theory of Baumgarten, have 
had to give way before the accumulated facts, which 
showed new substances a in the blood as the 
result of an unusual and specific cell metabolism, hav- 
the m-crobic poets as the stimulus. The phago- 
theory of Metchnikoff, as first formulated, at a 
when toxic and antitoxic action was not appreci- 
ated, referred immunity to diseases and recovery from 
them to the ability of various cells of the body, espe- 
cially the leucocytes, to ingest and kill the bacteria. 
When, however, it was discovered that antitoxic and 
bactericidal substances were formed and could be demon- 
strated in the serum of the blood, it became necessary to 
ascribe new functions to the phagocytes if they were to 
‘retain the exclusive dignity of protecting the body 
against all manner of infectious diseases. To accomplish 
this it was necessary to assume that the phagocytes 
are resorptive cells in a broad sense; that they take up, 
not only formed elements, but also unformed, and that 
antitoxin and the antibacterial bodies are the result of 

phagocytic metabolism. 

The most recent theory, and one which has gained 
w.de recognition, is the side-chain theory of Ehrlich, 
a brief consideration of which seems advisable here, 
because of its wide application and its tendency to put 
the reactions of immunity on a chemical basis. It is 
supposed that nutritious molecules, as well as toxic, ob- 


2. Die Impfstoffe und Sera, Leipsic, Geo. Thieme, 1903. 
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te in access to the cell by uniting ehem cally with cer- 
tain atom-groups of the eytop asm. These atom-grou 
are a of the more comp!ex chemical structure of 
cell ; an outside substance which enters into com- 
bination with the cell in this manner is able to influence 
the whole cell in its chemistry and physiology. From 
this relationship it is understood why the atom-groups 
mentioned are called side chains in the sense of organic 
chemistry. Furthermore, as the side chains are the 
agenc es through which food 1— and toxins are re- 
ceived into the cell, they are also called receptors. Toxin 
then forms a chemical union with the cell through the 
medium of the receptor; hence the receptor can play an 
injurious réle for the cell, in the case of toxin, while it 
also plays a useful réle in the case of food substances. 
Whea a toxin molecule is once united with a cell recep- 
tor it is, naturally, not free to injure other cells. Now 
if, through some agency, a cell should be sep- 
arated from the cell and thrown off into the circul tion, 
it would still have the power of uniting with a toxin 
molecule, so that here also the latter would not be free 
to injure cells. Now there a to be a general law, 
first exunc'ated by Weigert, that when a tissue is in- 
ured its cells reproduce not ony to the extent of mak- 

good the defect, but to an excess; scar formation is 
cited as an example of this process. erring 

ion to cell metabolism, when a cell is injured 

having a side chain (receptor) neutralized or dest 
it reproduces not one but many side chains to take the 


the circulation ; these receptors consti- 
antitoxin. Certain in the union 
and antitoxin make it convenient to assume that 
of certain atom com- 
3 ¢ are called the binding 
p‘ophore groups of the molecules. It is, further- 
considered and proved, that the ability of the toxin 
molecule to produce injury rests in another group which 
is called the toxophore. evidence of this lies chiefly 
in the fact that an old toxin which has lost its toxic 
powers is still ab'e to produce a antitoxin by im- 
munization ; accordingly, it must st Il have a binding 
e is ascribed to the de- 
generation or disappearar.ce o toxic group the tox- 
ophore. This degenerated toxin is called toxoid. The 
toxin molecule then contains a haptophore and a toxo- 
22 while for antitoxin it is necessary to as- 
sume existence of only a haptophore group. The 
neutralization of toxin by antitoxin may then be con- 
sidered as relatively simple, and that it takes place ac- 
cording to the general laws of chemical reactions is 
shown by an abundance of exper mental evidence. A 
new innocuous compound is formed, no digestive or fer- 
ment-like action coming into pny. This was proved by 
Calmette for venom, and by Wasserman for pyocyaneus 
antitoxin. 

On the other hand, the destruction of bactera by a 
bactericidal serum seems to be far more complicated. 
Bordet’s discovery was mentioned at the outset, that 
the power of a serum to kill bacteria on the 

of two substances, neither of which alone is 
active. One of these bod es, the am (Ehriich 
nomenclature) is greatly increased by the immuniza, 
tion of an animal, or during the natural recovery from 
microbic disease. Like the antitoxin it has a norma! resi- 
dence in the body celle, where it exists as a cell recep- 
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place of the one | to toxin | 
the overproduction of receptors takes 
was „the nature of the reaction n the body be- 
came the subject of investigation. The attempts to an- 
swer the question, what had happened in the body to 
change its resistance, gave rise to the various theories 
of immunity which have been current at various times. 
The exhaustion | of Pasteur, at one time | 
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tor, and it is reproduced to excess in the same manner. 
from antitoxin receptor, in hav- 

two hapto ups instead of one; one 
it is able to ey ion with the — cell, 
through the other with the complement. It is fairly 
resistant to the destructive effects of light and heat and 


u.ds, is 


the medium of the amboceptor de- 

stroys it by a ferment-like (?) action. Inasmuch as it 
ith the amboceptor, a haptophore group is 

ascribed to it; since, also, observations i 


degeneration 
zymotoxic group gives rise to complementoid. 
fundamental conceptions 
etchnikoff and of Ehrlich have been stated clearly, it 

be seen that there is no essential conflict between 
ic cells of the 
the producets of the immunizing substances to the 
usion of other cells, while the Ehrlich theory is 
broader in this respect. On the other hand, the latter 
theory does not necessarily deny to the 

important ion in i 


an 
ect ions. 
PRACTICAL RESULTS. 
A summary of the practical results of 
measures may now be given, taking up the 
five ures classified above. 
1. Antimicrobic Vaccination.—This continues to be 
applied along the lines laid down by Pasteur. In all 


ility vaccination aga nst smallpox, and the Pas- 
teur treatment of h ia, the success of which are 
sufficiently well known, fall into this In vacci- 
nating against anthrax and chicken cho 


ure one would 
expect the ~~, of antibacterial substances in 
the blood, in the form of specific amboceptors, while an 
antitoxin is not necessarily formed. In the cases of ty- 
phoid, cholera, plague dysentery bactericidal ambo- 
ceptors are formed, and are capable of ready demonstra- 
tion in vitro, their activity depending, however, on the 

of complement as indicated above. Since such 


in the 
another class of organisms where 
complished less readily (streptococcus, staphylococcus, 
umococcus, tubercle bacillus and others), the demon- 


- gtration of bactericidal antibodies in vitro is not so sat- 


isfactory, although the antiserum in some cases is able 
to protect another animal from an otherwise fatal in- 
fection.* Accordingly, against this class of organisms 
the mode of protection in the body is more obscure than 
in the first group; and as immunization with them is 
not accomplished in one or two injections they are not 
practically employed in protective inoculations. 

So far as man is concerned application of this pro- 


3. Denys found that an antistreptococcus serum was made st 
tococcidal by the addition of fresh leucocytes ; Tavel confirmed 
and in addition claimed that the fresh 
for a brief period (one hour); the statement then that antistrep- 

is not bactericidal must accept 
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cedure is made against cholera, typhoid and plague and 
— dysentery (Kruse). Our largest altes on 
anticholera vaceinat on come from the Haffkine method 
(1892), practiced especially in India, in which two in- 
are made; first, a culture of low virulence fol- 

„some days later, by one of high virulence. Kolle 
claims that a single injection of the killed vibrio has the 
ine also intro- 

duced * vaccination into India in 1896, using 


concerning 
among the troops of South Africa and India. 


of the statistics which have been compiled in reference - 
vaccination against these three diseases. The essen- 


2 
i 


cern our communities at present. In regard to typhoid, 
however, we still have in mind the epidemics which oc- 
curred in Ithaca, N. Y., and Butler, Pa., where the con- 
ditions seem to have been such that the vaccination of 
uninfected within the danger limits would have been 
a warrantable procedure. We also remember, not many 
months ago, an outbreak of typhoid fever in a cireum- 
scribed district in Chicago, where antit d vaccina- 
tion would have found a suitable field. far as known 
there can be but one source of danger in the procedure. 
Experiments with the serum of mon and animals show 
that, after the inoculation several days must elapse be- 
fore the immunizing substances are increased, and what 
is of ter importance, the natural resistance of the 
2 be in the meanwhile slightly decreased. 
This would appear to create a danger period for the 
inoculated in the presence of an epidemic, but certainly 
not a a a magnitude, as the period of decreased 
resistance a duration seemingly of but a few days: 
It seems, moreover, that this danger can be eliminated 
by the simultaneous injection of the specific immune 
serum. On the other hand, the inereased resistance 
which fol ows vaccination is well sustained, being clearly 
evident in both cholera and typho'd after thirteen or 
fourteen months. Opportuni not yet been afforded . 
to judge of the value of antidysentery vaccination. 
Protective inoculation (more strictly, . 
against tuberculosis has been confined entirely to 
mals. Setting aside the dubious results obtained by im- 
munization with tuberculin, interest at present centers 
on the method of immunizing with avirulent or atten- 
uated cultures of the bacillus. Of importance in this 
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and as 9 acts as an intermediary body be- 
tween the bacterium and the complement. ray — 
| the second body, exists normally in the body fi 
practically not increased by immunization, is easily de- 
stroyed by heat, light and air, and after being united tions. Lustig and Galeotti, on the other hand, pre- 
pared a dried vaccine by first extracting the bacilli with 
potassium hydrate solution, then precipitating with 
acetic acid. The washed and dried precipitate consti- 
tutes the vaccine and is also used in the immunization | 
r group, f 18 of animals to obtain an antitoxic plague serum. Anti- 
typhoid vaccination received its first experimental sup- 
port from Pfeiffer and Kolle in 1896, but we are in- | 
debted to Wright of the British army for the most ex- 
—— 
proper circumstances. Plague and cholera ha con- 
attenuated and virulent organ ams. Since that time 
kil'ed organisms and certain bacterial products or ex- 
tracts have been used for the same - in various 
ies are demonstrable in vitro, it is logical to assume 
ö that the protect on afforded vacein it ion is due to 
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connection is the position taken by Koch that the hu- 
man and bovine bacilli are not the same organisms, at 
least in their pathogenic powers; that the human bacil- 
lus is less pathogenic for cattle than for man, and the 
bovine bacillus less pathogenic for man than for cattle. 
Hence he has proposed the immunization of cattle with 
the human bacillus, and he and his followers claim a 
good degree of success. Trudeau and de Schweinitz jn 
this country, von Behring in Germany, and Maragliano 
in Italy, have for a number of years carried on s milar 
work, likewise with some success. As bacilli of low 
virulence one may use attenuated human or bovine ba- 
cilli, the avian or fish bacillus, or as Friedman has re- 
cently done, an organism cultivated from the turtle. 
Friedman claims to have successfully immunized guinea- 
pigs, the most susceptible of all animals, against infec- 
tion with the most virulent tubercle bacillus. While 
this work is of the utmost interest, the methods are 
naturally not applicable in human therapy at present. 

2. Prophylactic Injection of Antitozic Serums. The 
value of diphtheria antitoxin as a prophylactic is so well 
recognized that it need not be di now. Tetanus 
antitoxin, on the other hand, is much neglected in this 
its most promising aspect. However disappointing it 
has been as a curative agent, there is evidence to 
that its value as a prophylactic is almost equal to that 
of diphtheria antitoxin. This value is apparently better 
appreciated by veterinarians than by medical men. A 
celebrated example of its protective value concerns an 
epidemic of tetanus in an obstetric clinic in Prague which 
was completely suppressed by injecting all patients with 
the antitoxin after all other precautions failed. Evi- 
dence of equa! value is also accumulating in this coun- 
try by giving the antitoxin in cases of Fourth of July 
wounds before tetanus has had time to develop. 

3. Prophylactic Injection of Antibacterial Serums.— 
Pfeiffer and his pupils have made us familiar with the 
fact that animals can be against cholera and 


e 
have been worked out by many observers. The injection 
of the serum is best made twenty-four hours in advance 
of the infection. This immunity is unfortunately one 
of short duration, as after two or three weeks the pro- 
tective substances are eliminated. To sustain the im- 
munity by frequent injections would be arduous, and 
might, moreover, be injurious, since investigations have 
shown that it is possible to establish an immunity to an 
immune serum; this would be equivalent to annihilat- 
ing the individual’s natural resistance to the disease. 
For these reasons the method has had a very limited 
9 Inasmuch as the immunity conferred by 
s method is immediate, though transient, while by 
the vaccination method some days are required for the 
development of protective substances, it has been pro- 
posed to combine the two. If this can be carried out 
pr ary it will be possible to obviate every dis- 


immunity was con- 
ferred i y and had a duration of at least nine 
months 


4. Curative Injection of Antitozic Serums.—The e- 
cacy of diphtheria antitoxin is so well known that no 
comment is called for. The early administration of suf- 
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ismias tetanus antitoxin, as a 
agent, with almost equal brevity, by saying that little 
is to be hoped from it in its present form and methods 
of application. I have already dwelt on its value 
as a prophylactic. The work of Marie, more re- 
cently that of Meyer and Ransom, which apparently 
show that the toxin reaches the central nervous sys- 
tem the axis cylinders of the peripheral nerves, 


i 


othing can be said at present concerning the 


J 
: 
3 
5 
1 


and dysentery sera; among latter the 
sera of the streptococcus, staphylococcus and pneu- 
mococcus. In spite of this difference both types of 
animal in i of the 


F 


stances will an 
of twenty-four hours. 
constituted have little power 
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‘if 

1 


; 


eee 


antipest serum of Roux and Yersin, of which 0. 
save a mouse sixteen to twenty hours after 


at 


per cent. to 14.78 per cent. Likewise Kruse’s antidys- 


Antist sera are classed as monovalent and 
polyvalent, on whether one or several races 
were used in immunization. The sera of Marmorek 
and Aronson are monovalent ; those of Tavel, — 
j several dif- 


Menzer are polyvalent. The object in using 


1ö5ʒ Jour. A. M. A. 
ficiently large amounts in 
cases, repetition of the injection if prompt s 
does not occur, and its use in doubtful cases are the 
points to be kept in mind. ~ 
point to | | | as 
procedure of possible value. In spite of what has been 
said, the occasional reports of cases supposed to have 
been cured by the its continued appli- 
cation, in particular the subdural injections. 

Calmette’s antivenin is efficient in animal experi- 
ments, and no doubt it would be equally so in man if 
used early enough. 

Maragliano claims high value for his tuberculosis an- 
titoxin as a curative measure, but its use has apparently 
not — 
of Harmorek s new tu osis antitoxin ; results 
so far are certainly not encouraging. 

Distinct curative power is ascribed to the pest anti- 
antitoxic serum of Chantemesse has been 80 used 
that its value is not definitely established. 

5. Curative Injection of Antibacterial Sera.—This 
concerns the class of microbes which, it is currently sup- 
posed, do not form soluble toxins. In this group one 
must distinguish between the sera which are bacteri- 
cidal ( 
indica 

yphoid Dy irs iministering the antisera o nese Or- 
ganisms. S‘milar conditions prevail with the majori 
ormer in excess 0 
hand, the bacteria are inj 
serum decreases 80 rapi 
dures. 
Pfeiffer 
action 
n Tera mortality in man 
from =e cent. to 49 per cent.; in the 
mette and Salimbini in the a. 
phoid, cholera and plague. Besredka has proposed sat- en serum may prove o inet value. 
urating the killed or living bacteria with their specific 
amboceptors and using this preparation as a vaccine. 
ferent cultures of streptococci in immunization is 
that the resulting serum may be active against a larger 
variety of streptococcus infections, it being supposed 
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that there are biolog e illy several t of streptococci. 
As stated, such sera on — bacteric dal 
in vitro; hence it is not known on what their action de- 
ono They may have antitoxic powers in the animal's 
y, may unite with a t ssue substance to consiitute a 
bactericidal substance, or may in some way stimulate 
tosis. Marmorek ciaims an‘itoxic properties for 

is serum. 
They are used against various streptococcus infections, 


icularly stre septicemia and erysipelas ; 
urthermore, inst scarlet fever (Moser-Escherich, 
Aronson-Baginsky), and acute rheumatism (Menzer) 


on the as yet unproved assum 
are caused by streptococci. Moser and Escherich, and 
to a less ‘nsky, in scarlet fever, Menzer in 
rheumatism, and Tavel and Marmorek in various strep- 
tococcus infections, claim benefits from the use of their 
serums; but to the disinterested their results seem at 

t indecisive. 

What has been sad of antistreptococcus s rums as 
curative measures can also be said of antipneumococcus 
and antistaphylococcus serums. 

There is occasion for pro‘est here in that 4 most es- 
sential control is so sel made. In animal experi- 
ments we demand that the effect of an ant serum be 
controlled by the effect of a normal serum from the same 
source. Now, if an antiserum had such decisive value 
as diphtheria antitoxin the control could well be omit- 
ted in man. Inasmuch, however, as the value of these 
serums is in question, the controls should be made, and 
could be made without jeopard zing the welfare of the 
patients. As an illustration, one may quote the work 
of Rémer, who claims curative power for antipneu- 
mococcus serum in the treatment of serpent ulcer of the 
cornea. The treatment consists of the local infiltra- 
tion of the serum, by means of a It is quite 
possible that the injection of a like amount of nor- 
mal serum would have been followed by equally good 
results. This consideration acquires more importance 
when we recall that it was long ago demonstrated that 
various indifferent fluids when injected into the ab- 
dominal cavity of an animal increase the resistance of 
the animal to a subsequent abdominal infection. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The Time Element and the Question of Affinity.— 
Diphtheria antitoxin when injected into an animal will 
— against an attack of diphtheria; it will 
ikewise cure the established disease when given in time, 
and when mixed with the toxin in the test-glass neutral- 
izes it in chemical proportions. Tetanus antitoxin is 
also able in the test-glass to neutralize the correspond- 
ing toxin in exact chemical proportions, and when in- 
— into an animal will protect against a subsequent 

ection with the toxin or the bacillus. So far it is 
poe 7 diphtheria antitoxin in its efficacy. When, 

„the disease, tetanus, has declared itself clin- 
ically, its value as a curative measure falls far below 
that of diphtheria antitoxin. 

It is also well known that both in diphtheria and 
tetanus, the earlier the antitoxin is administered the 
more certainly can cure be accomplished and the less 
antitoxin is required to work the cure; conversely, the 
longer the antitoxin is delayed the more remote are 
chances for cure, and the more antitoxin is required if 


that these diseases 


the cure is accomplished. If a neutral mixture of tet- 


anus toxin and antitoxin is injected into an animal no 
tetanus results. Dénitz found that if the toxin were in- 


jected first and the antitoxin four minutes later, a slight 
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excess of antitoxin was required for neutralization ; if he 
waited eight minutes six times as much antitoxin, after 
s.xteen minutes twelve times as much, after one hour 
twenty-four times the simple neutralizing dose was re- 
quired. A few hours later no amount of antitoxin 
could save the animal. 

In explanation of these facts the following points are 
to be considered: In the test-glass are tox n and anti- 
toxin alone, two substances capable of entering into a 
chemical reaction ; there is no third substance which has 
an affinity for one or the other. If two times as much 
toxin is added two times as much antitoxin will neu- 
tralize it. When, however, the toxin gets into the body, 
it is in the presence of a third factor—the tissue cells 
for which it has an affinity equal to if not greater than 
that it has for the antitoxin. Tetanus toxin accordingly 
will form a chemical union with nervous protoplasm 
when the two come into contact. Even after four min- 
utes a certain amount of toxin was bound in D initz’ 
experiments. When the antitoxin was injected a cer- 
still unbound by tissue „while all above the simple 
neutral‘zing dose was required to tear away the toxin 
already bound. Accordingly, after one 5 
——.— — = simple neutralizing dose was re- 
qui or this, the figure 24 represents the affinity 
of the bound toxin for the pe cells. This is in- 
terpreted in chemical terms as a mass action on the 
part of the antitoxin, i. e., it represents the amount of 
antitoxin necessary to dissociate the toxin—nerve-cell 
com . As stated, a time is rapidly reached when 
no amount of antitoxin will save the animal. At this 
time the process passes beyond that of simple chemical 
union of toxin and tissue. Further chemical action, of 
a biologie nature, sets in, as a result of whch the toxin 


other hand, although the diagnosis can not be established 
until clinical symptoms have appeared, the nature of 
the wound is often sufficient to arouse suspicion as to 
tetanus infection. In all such cases the failure to give 
the antitox'n prophylactically amounts to a gross neg- 
lect of duty. 

Concerning the Low Value of Antibacterial Sera.— 
Sufficient has already been said about the time element 
in the administration of antibacterial serums. As the 
exact reasons for the low curative value of these sera 
are stell problematic, it is 222 in a general 
paper to more than mention b several poss.ble fac- 
tors. 8 

1. The bacteria may be so situated in the body that 
they would be inaccessible to an immune serum. As 
stated Pfeiffer has given up hope of a successful treat- 
ment of cholera with a bactericidal serum on this basis. 
2. The body cells may contain receptors, which are 


: | becomes an integral part of the cytoplasm and 
proceeds to its injurious action, whatever the nature of 
this action may be. 

In view of these facts, the efficacy of early as compared 
with late administration of antitoxin finds a logical 
explanation. Now, early and late are relative terms; 

what is early for diphtheria is late for tetanus. In 
either case the disease begins at the time of the infec- 
tion, and, on this basis, the second day of diphtheria 
may correspond to the tenth or fourteenth day of teta- 
nus. Hence the success of the serum therapy depends 
on the administration of the serum as soon as possible 
after infection. 

In diphtheria there is no means of suspecting infection 
until the disease has declared itself; in tetanus, on the 

| 
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plement, or both, is may be a er one 
than that existing between the bacterium and ambocep- 
tor. This would effect a deviation of the amboceptors 
from the bacteria. That this is possible is shown by 
the fact that on immunizing an animal with an im- 
mune serum, anti-amboceptors may be formed; thi 
could not happen unless it were possible for the ambo- 
ceptors to unite with tissue cells. Also as anticom 


z 


it 


tee 


if 
* 


an‘ibodies of bacterial origin would then combine with 


the protective substances of the body leaving the bac- 


4. Immunit&tslebre ; 
Munch. med. Woch. 1900, 
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from in contact with the agglutinating substances 
from ing 


precipitating powers and will 
glutinate red blood cells, but causes no solution of the 


If, however, a very small amount of leci- 


then unable to reduce the dye, but the power can 

re-established by the addition to the sediment of a trace 
of serum, itself non-reducing. When methylene blue 
becomes the leuco-compound its composition is changed 
by the taking up of two hydrogen atoms; if this reac- 


tion were analogous to that of a cytolytic serum, it 


would suggest that cytolysis may be accomplished by 
a reduction process. 
These 


J. 2 
_ The Influence of Inorganic Salts.— A number of years 
ago Buchner observati 


5. Weiner klin. Woch., Jan. 21, 1904. 
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teria unantagonized. There is not yet sufficient evi- 
dence to show that this theory has practical importance, 
but that the bacteria are capable of reacting in this 
manner is shown by the recent works of Walker, Miiller, . 
Wechsberg and Eisenberg. There is, furthermore, in ; 
this connection, the long-known fact that a typhoid 
culture fresh from a patient is agglutinated less readily 
than one which has been on artificial culture media for n 
some time. It would seem from this that the bacillus 
ment formation is readily induced, it is evidef A while in the bod uired anti lutination 
complement 1 ee bound by the tissue cells. Von 
Dungern“ has onstrated experimentally this b nd- 
ing of complement. omplemeni a m .—Tnasm 
3. Since in an antibacterial serum, as one would pur- as complement is absolutely necessary for the action of 
chase it on the market, all complement would long ago a bactericidal serum, and since, moreover, its lability 
have disappeared, the amboceptors would have to de- is extreme, the discovery of 4 og artificial 
ops for their activation on such ay * as might complements would be a step of evi value. Although 
present in the patient’s body. is might be too such a substance has not been discovered for the ambo- 
small in amount or not of the right sort. From this it ceptor of a bactericidal serum, Kyes found that lecithin, 
is readily seen that the search for a universal or for va- a substance of known composition, would activate the 
rious artificial re serum hemolytic amboceptors of snake venom. 
complements in ab ut most In this connection an observation by Landsteiner and 
importance for the of these serums. Jagic“ is of the highest interest. A colloidal solution 
thin is added to the agglutinated red cells, the latter 
are dissolved. Hence the silicic acid is the analogue of 
amboceptor; lecithin of complement in this reaction. 
Since also unheated serum would activate the hemo- 
lytic power of the silicic acid the analogy to the ambo- 
ceptor and complement action of an immune serum is 
the more striking. 
In the lytic process by a spec fic serum, we have, a 
of bactericidal serums, when these amounts are reck- on the 1 the body to be dete on (bacterium or 
oned for man they reach as high as 600 or 700 c.c. This tissue cell), and on the other hand, the acting sub- 
factor alone would make their extensive use imprac- stances, amboceptor and complement; all three are 
ticable. J) chemically unknown substances. In the condition which 
Reference has been made to antibacterial serums which Kyes dealt with, one of the acting substances became a 
are not bactericidal in vitro. That such serums do con- known quantity, the other active body and the body 
tain protective antibodies of some nature seems clearly gcted on being, chemically unknown. In the experi- 
shown by the work of Wasserman on the pneumococcus, ments of Landsteiner and Jagic, both active substances 
Mer. > seg were known bodies, the substance acted on remaining 
Denys, van der Velde, Marmorek, Tavel, Moser and till unknown. I have recently had occasion to study 
Menzer on the streptococcus. The opinion that such 4 reaction in which the substance acted on is known, 
serums are protective because they stimulate phagocy- while the two active bodies are unknown. Nervous tis- 
tosis, is somewhat prevalent (the Metchnikoff school zue contains two substances, by the combined action of 
attributes the curative action of all antibacterial serums which methylene blue can be changed into the colorless 
to this process) ; and in view of the high leucocytosis dye. One of the substances in the nervous tissue can be | 
present in streptococcus, staphylococcus and — extracted by salt solution; the sediment (washed) ies 
coccus infections, and the fact that the serum of conval- — 
escents show no bactericidal power for ther respective | 
microbes, it seems impossible to divorce the leucocytes 
from a most active part in the recovery from these in- 
fections. 
The Immunization of Bacteria.—If animal cells can 
be immunized against bacteria and their products, why | 
can not bacteria be immunized against anima! cells and 
— products? In other words, during the course of a 
isease, is it not possible for the protective substances new point of departure has been established, which may | 
of the body, by uniting chemically with the bacteria, to 1 im- 
stimulate them to the — of anti- ambocep- 
tors or ant icomplement, or both? Th's question has 
been discussed by Welch and others. These new-formed 
of a bactericidal serum. No theoretical or practical re- 
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sults of importance issued directly from his work, 


Professor Hektoen has taken up certain phases of 
this work recently, and finds that aati salts, even in 
minute quantities, are able to inhibit the action of the 
complement of hemolytic and bactericidal serums. 
Hence it is not impossible that our susceptibility and 
resistance to various infections may be subject to im- 

modifications because of the nature and concen- 
tration of the salts in the blood at a given time. 

In conclus.on, it is evident that important laws 
„ in accordance with which certain 


shows that to these laws are attached certain corollaries, 
the mastery of which must be accomplished before fur- 
ther progress is made in this direction. It is the opin- 
ion of many that an entirely new way must be 
up, but as to the course indicated is no clear con- 
ion. Wright is of the opinion that our physicians 
must turn vaccinators, ready to give all who may wish 
a protective inoculation typhoid, plague, strep- 
tococcus or infections. Although there may 
be possibilities in this procedure, on the whole is 


What seems clear now is that antitoxin treatment for 
all our infectious diseases is above all else to be sought 
for. So far, however, all attempts to obtain from such 
bacteria as the . 1 bacillus, toxins, immunization 


fadyen obtains by grindi 


ature of liquid air, will it of the uction of an 
antitoxin capable of influencing the as it oc- 
cra in man If -d. id there 
is reason to m i equal ap- 
plication in certain other diseases. 
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r this ques- 

uring this controversy. I think the date of this 
commission’s appointment was in 1889 or 1890. I am 
not aware that a report was ever made by it, and sug- 
get that it by no means too late for the work to be 
undertaken and a report prepared that would be of 


Should the commission dec de to investigate the sub- 
ject, it will find the majority of these patients living, and 


their condition be easily ith 
their orig: ‘nal status as 


had under 
broids, 


the results are unknown............ 9 
result eure. . 22 
2 
Cases 53 


— symptomatic cu 
Includ * ith t reduction in 26 
( ling with grea r size, with 


Excluding the 9 cases in which the results are un- 


transient patients at a public clinic, 
inued, it will be seen that the 


cases were successes and one-quarter fa lures. 

The word “failure” should be further defined in con- 
nection with this work. With the exception of the result 
in one case, it means that the patient is left in a condi- 
tion exactly the same as before treatment, and in a po- 
sition to accept operative removal if necessary or desir- 
able. The exception was an instance of death from sep- 
ticemia in the year 1888, due to the failure to recognize 
the existence of a cystic condition, an error of di 
which was shared with one of the most eminent of livi 
gynecologists. How many of the remaining 25 alk 
ures were subsequently operated on is uncertain, ex 
cept in the cases of Sven patients, in three of which 
the operation was undertaken at my suggestion. 

Turning from the failures to the successes, it will be 
noted that the result was satisfactory in three-quarters 
of the cases treated with known results. This is an im- 
portant fact. The majority of — patients were con- 


templating operative removal when they sought advice, 
with all 
of unsexing results. These women are to-day happy 


wives—some even disconsolate widows—for I have been 
surprised to note from the replies of patients who were 


; great service to science. . lapse of fourteen or fifteen | 
| years between the appointment and report of this com- 
mission would, indeed, be an advantage rather than a | 
| immunity reactions occur. Certain of our serothera- disadvantage, for the question at issue takes a cons.d- 
peutic measures, in 2 vaccination and the anti- erable time for its determination when we remeniber 
toxin treatment of diseases, — belief that the that the treatment itself requires from six months to 
| laws as enuncisted are correct. However, the degree three years in a given case, and that an important part 
of failure which has accompanied the attempt to cure of the investigation relates to the pension! results, ss 
typhoid, cholera and other diseases with antibacterial shown in the well-being of the patient in after years. 
serums, in themselves specific and often powerful, 
more or less N treatment 110 cases 
which have been carefully tabulated in the exact order 
in which they were first seen. I have made efforts 
recently to ascertain the present condition of as many 
yO much of a procrastinator to scek for vaccination of these patients as could be found by letters, circulars 
| against a carbuncle which is not imminently threaten- und personal inquiries, with the following result: 
ing him, or an attack of typhoid fever in the absence 
of an epidemic. That there are conditions where such 
a procedure is distinctly called for has been indicated 
above. 
1 of symptoms without change size.) 
Cases resulting in partial or complete Nine. 8 
treat ing ine estabplisned if action, have ed. re- 
| mains g be whether the typhoid toxin which Mac- krown, largely 
the bacillus at the temper- long since di 
given show 75 actual or practical cures and 26 failures 
| in 101 cases. In other words, th uarters of the 
It is now somewhat more than sixteen years since 1 
began the elecir'c treatment of fibroid tumors of the 
uterus after the method of the late Georges Apostoli of 
Paris, and having occasion recently to revise the sub- 
ject for a work now in preparation, I have been strongly 
impressed with the desirability of giving to the pro- 
fess on a brief review of the practical results that have 
attended this work in this long series of years. The 
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treated ten and fifteen years the large proportion 
who have outlived the husbands brought them to me. 


The proportion of total disappearance of the tumor— 
18 out of 110 cases—is, I believe, larger than has been 
reported elsewhere. Some of these instances have not 
been personally verified by me, and are merely 
as the patient’s opinion, but in several instances | have 
verified the total disappearance of growths which were 
originally as large as an adult head, or even larger. As 
for the practical aspects of the patient’s opinion of the 
disa in the cases not verified, I may say that, 
if the find the harmless 


person 
remnants of the absorptive process, who need look for 
them ? 


No one, surely, would doubt the wisdom that inspired 
this method when questioning these cured patients, in- 
found and those anatomically cured, for it will be 
to realize that these healthful-individuals were once con- 
fronted with the dreadful verdict of leaders in our pro- 


fession which i a 
operation as the only alternative to death, or at 
to permanent illness 

Turning to the question of the selection of cases for 
this method, these statistics teach hagic 
the hemorr 1 tumors y 
creasing satisfactorily. interstitial type is also pe- 


1. A prolonged observation of cases of fibroid tumors 
three-quarters cases su to 
be practically cured, as rr inquiries 

responded poorly, or at all, to 
this treatment are not harmed by it, when properly ap- 


plied, and heroic measures may then be ado with 
the certainty that milder means are of no avail. 

3. H ic and interstitial fibroids are best 
adapted to the 


fe 
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this affection. Of the remaining six, one died 
after treatment of an affection totally unconnected wi 
the growth, one of septicemia under electric treatment 
as related, and four while being operated on with the 
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of New 


in regard to 
ly has interest been stimulated in regard to the 
tions,” as is evidenced by 


not defi- 


tive interference 
on information de- 


ion are the 


ga 
benign tumor it is without doubt ideal 
ient should suffer as little mutilation as pos- 
sible, still that operation must be done which offers the 


The question of the cond:tion of the ovaries is impor- 
tant from the fact that in supravaginal hysteromyomec- 
tomy the trend of opinion among gynecologists is that 

should in order to ameliorate the se- 
this reason the mi ie study 
organs is important in order to determine the 
frequency of disease of the ovary in connection with 
myoma. 
Also, after hysteromyomectomies and myomectomies, 
the possibility of infection from a diseased tube is of 
importance, not only as concerned with the union of the 
wound, but also as regards the mortality of these 
tions. Hence the examination of the tubes for 
gitis, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Recent discussions in the surgical and 
branches of the en British and French medal 
organizations indicate a renewed interest in the ques- 
tion of treatment of uterine fibromyomata. This is 
due largely to facts brought forth as the result of the 
systematic routine pathologic examination of all fibroid 
tumors. The frequency with which fibroid tumors < 
present degenerations and are accompanied by compli- 1 

e to the treatment and frequent ly is en- 
tirely absorbed. f rominent place which carcinoma and sarcoma o- 
Those least adapted to it are the pedunculated sub- — in — on myoma. At t, 
peritoneal type; the hard, monocentric, ball-like inclu- however, the results of pathologic studies are —— 
sions in the uterine wall ; and those associated with puru- nitely collected, and there is a lack of statistical com- 
lent accumulations in the appendages. Whether these parison. The importance of bringing together such re- 
should be removed by hysterectomy depends on the zults is evident, for the question of o 
amount of suffering or deformity produced by them. nq extent of operation must depend 
bg list summarized = — paper includes 7 — = rived from combined clinical and 
of intrauterine cystic tumor was cured y regard especial en 
by a modification of the Apostoli treatment, but it may — A 
be stated that cystic myomata. or any other form of de- 
generative fibromyoma, should be removed by hysterec- { 
tomy when practicable. This was impossible of safe ac- 
complishment in the case referred to, in the opinion of jegst danger, and at the same time takes into considera- 
the surgeons who sent her to me, and the somewhat tion the various attendant complications. On this point 
: hazardous method of treatment by intrauterine bipolar recent investigations indicate that the complications of 
' electrolytic destruction with strong currents finally re. myomata are by no means to be lightly considered. Aside 
sulted in complete disappearance of the growth and from the tumor itself, the adjacent organs must be taken 
full restoration of health. into account. 
CONCLUSIONS. 
tive fibroids and those complicated wit 
: are least adapted to be relieved by it. 
as my inquiries and circulars show, there 
1 have been but seven deaths among these 110 patients l . 
| during the sixteen vears or less that they have been under been made to determine the frequency of the various 
my observation. It is an interesting fact, moreover, degenerations and complications and to base thereon cer- 
that but one of these deaths was due to the progress of tain general conclusions concerning treatment. 
the growth itself, proving the non-mortal character of + Read before the Philadelphia Obstetrical Bockety 
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GENERAL LITERATURB. 

Since Martin“ in 1888 made his study of degenera- 
tions in 205 cases of fibrom others have reported 
similar series, notably Noble,“ 258 cases; Cullingworth,* 
100 cases; Mary Scharlieb,* 100 cases, and Frederick,” 
for the classification as to tions. There is some 
slight difference 
but by taking certain liberties with their tables,“ the de- 
generations may be summarized as follows: 


E 


»-»n»̃ „„ „„ 


„ „ „„ „„ 


In making this complication the difference in classi- 
ion i rent. Schar- 
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Marecher® in 22 cases of fibromata found ectopic 
nancy in 1 and suppurative diseases of the appendage 


Bond- reports 50 cases, in which 8 had tubal disease, 
which he claims was due mainly to infection from mis- 
carriage. 

Hunner"™ in a series of 100 consecutive cases occur- 
was found in 


Other writers have reported smaller series of cases 
or series devoted to one complication as a iti 


or ingitis..* As these reports do not all 
From this summary it will be seen that the complica- 


per- 


very 
avail-. centage in Daniel’s series, while in the combined series 


is numerically 
explai 

not have a com microscopic examination of the 
condition of the tubes. Frederick mentions ic ova- 


pu 
degeneration of fibroids, Baker and 
Graves“ publish 33 cases of fibroid tumors, in which 3 
were sarcomatous. is truly large; but 

ings of Ulesko-Stroganowa,"™* 
who reported before the Russian Society for Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, March 22, 1902, 100 cases of fibromata 
with 10 cases of malignant degeneration. From the de- 
scription these are evidently divided into two groups, 
leiomyoma malignum and true sarcoma. It is not quite 
clear what is meant by the former. In the discussion 
which followed, her views were generally opposed, From 
the abstract of her paper it is impossible to say how 
many of these were really sarcomatous. ‘ 

Tate“ and Bertha Van Hoosen" each report a case of 

sarcomatous degeneration of fibromyoma, which will be 
referred to later under the special heading. 


degenera 
merit further study. 


Laparotomien. Cen No. 


lich verlaufene tralblatt für Gynik., 1 
19, p. 576. 
10. Bond, C. J.: Lancet, Jan. 17, 1903. 


Guy: One Hundred Cases of Fibroid 
read before the Southern Surgical and G 
2. Recasens, 8. : de miomas 


| 
| — 1345 
g 1 association malignant disease in 7 cases, sarcoma 2, 
adenocarcinoma of the fundus 3, and squamous carein- 
Necrosis 55 
Associated carcinoma cervicis.................. Ub 
(Total number of cases, 788.) 
| Martin has not estimated his complications; so for the tions romyomata are many and varied. It will 
7 of that classification only the series of) 
. i h, Mary Scharlieb and Frederick are 
able. v are as follows: they are not prominent ; also in the latter series pyc 
1 lary carcinoma of ovary...............-.-. 2 ries which occurred in about 14 per cent. of his cases. 
c } Shite EEE 1° Mary Scharlieb estimates ovarian cysts and cystic ova- 
Abscess of ovary... nnn ries together as 23 per cent. 
Dilated ureters and hyd ii 11 In regard to associated malignant tumors in the com- 
dee geries, carcinoma occupies a relatively high place 
— „ No d ist inet ion is made between “sarcomatous 
Tubercalar peritonitia a | tion” of a myoma and of sarcoma associated with m oma 
(Total number of cases, 583.) 
— mention cystic ovaries. 
in his 100 cases does not mention salpingitis. Many com- 
plications of a purely clinical nature, as retroversions of 
4 the uterus, etc., have been eliminated in order to bring 
classification in accord with that of this paper. 
In a more recent publication, Daniels“ in 124 cases 
} found pathologic lesions in the appendages of their im- 
mediate ne ghborhood in 72; in 70 cases of complicated 
fibromyomata lesions confined to the ovary in 28, tubes 
in 12, and both in 30. 
1. Martin, A.: Centralblatt für Gynikologie, 1888, p. 389. 
2. Noble, Charles P.: The Complications and Degenerations of 
1 of the Degenerations and Complications of Fibroid Tumors From these papers it will be seen that “sarcomatous 
0 . J.: An Ana und ases of irst, in regard to its requency, 
6 and Gynec, British Empire, and second, as to whether it is a true transformation of 
4. Schariieb, Mary: An Analysis of 100 Cases of Fibromyomata LL 
Uteri, Jour. Obst. and Gyn. British Empire, 1902. October, p. 330. 
5. Frederick, C. C.: A Study of Uterine Fibromyomata with 
Especial Reference to Their Degeneration and Complications, etc., 
American Gynecology, 1002, vol. 1. p. 255. 
m this table associated tumors are arbitrarily included. 1 Tumors, 
is 10 cases of suppuration are placed under necrosis. Noble's 1 : 
retained, although there is some doubt from _ 28 
s to whether there was a fibroid associated apendicitis. Rev. de med. y cirug. pract., Madrid, 1903, ul. . 121. 
This tumor was twice reported. The fol- „ 13. Delage: Coesistence d'un fibrome de l’uterus avec cancer du 
1 pathologic report by col et une double salpingite suppurée, Bull. et Mem. Soc. Anat. 
early description of the growth it was de- de Paris, 1901, 63, ill, p. 341. 
14. Baker and Graves: Amer. Jour. Obst., 1903, September. 
r 
syncytial tumor. It is helleved that this is a primary syncytioma 427, Oct., p. 826. oe one “4 
malignum in a uterus not the seat of any other tumor.” 16. Tate: A Case of Sarcoma of the Uterus Associated with 
7. Noble, Charies P.: Two Cases of Deciduoma Malignum, Amer. fF ibromyomata, Jour. Obst. and Gynec. British Empire, 1902, ii, 266. 
tean Jour. Obst., 1892, vol. xivi. No. 3. 17. Van Hoosen, Bertha: Sarcomatous Degeneration in Uterine 
8. Daniels: Rev. Gyn. Chir. Abd., 1908, No. 112. Myoma, American Jour. Obst., 1908, il. pp. 238-286. 
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a myomata or merely an associated but independent of which may be classed in one of the divisions. Thus 


MATERIAL. — or 1 , and 105 
The material on which this study is based!“ represents multiple w all into at least two classes. 
seven years’ service of a 1 (Albany Ho- In one case of multiple fibromyomata a medium- 
pital), and includes all myomata removed during that sized fibroid has become detached from its pedicle and 
time. Complete gross aud microscopic examinations lay retroperitoneally being nourished by the mesenteric 
have been made in all cases. The series also includes Similar cases have been reported by Alban 
26 cases in which myomata were found at autopsies. Doran” and others. 
SumMARY oF 280 Cases or 


(b) Simple Degenerutions.— In tumors of such size 


calcareous degeneration in eight cases is of 
interest. It would seem that the tendency of the life- 


1 


2411 
88 
i 


fie 


in this series is taken to mean more than one tumor. to liquefaction of the central area. It is interesting to 
note in regard to the possibility of infection that 2 cases 


scale: Small, up to 4 em.; medium, 4 to 8 em.; large sated with ealpingiti 
c »° were assoc pingitis and 2 with hydrosalpinx. . 

to 16 cm.; very large, above 16 cm. in diameter. In One large submucous tumor with multiple interstitial 

e nodules was necrotic and sloughing. In all cases of sar- 

noted 90 — — oon a roughly 50x40x20 comatous degeneration, hemorrhage and necrosis were > 


142 tumors measured more than 8 em. in diameter. 68% Matignant ORhennes ies 1 
The analysis as regards position was not casy, as it is was four d in 3 cases. There was no definite ap 


i hite gro 
could be d‘stinguished in one case ng the 
c’e and surrounding the necrotic areas During 


i 


fi 


11 
BFE 
57 


oF 
F 

i 


4 it is seen um are 65 multiple tumors 
8 tne, 
0 PP line tion, was not met with. The combination of 
UMOrs 18 ya- 
line 
ttt. The 23 examples of calcareous degeneration existed 
Calcareous n Of in old women, one being below 50. These varied in con- 
„ © sistence from those of the “Wombstone” type, 10 cm. 
n:. across, to those with discrete, moderate ealeareous de. 
. In the consideration of cystic degeneration, as Alban 
— — Doran shows, a distinction be made between 1 
Asseciated with squamous cell carcinoma of cervix 2 
degeneration of varies 6 os 
:::.. 
Extra vate and — y 
sid tubo ovarian 7 tion, and of 
J Necross nflammation.— of in- 
PATHOLOGY flammation and necrosis were — L 3 
tee mainly in large subserous tumors, was evi on 
(a) Character.— All these variations in fibroid tumors f ish- 1 
are familiar to operators and pathologists. “Multiple” gg hie — 
. (d) Adenomyoma.—The percentage of these tumors 
sis and calcareous degeneration, and caused pressure is about that usually found. They offered in this series 
symptoms which brought on the death of the patient. nothing of special remark in the gross appearance. One 
It removed —— Several other tumors were showed * hyaline change and one caleareous de- / 
pneration 
** by which these sarcomatous changes cou!d be recognized. 
1 —— —ͤ— The main characteristics were necrosis, with broken- 
288 0 igamen , of whic 3 1 t ld 
bend would net allow proper estimation. down areas and discolored 8 rom recen 
us- 
18. 1 wish to express my thanks to the 
H. G.: Fibroids of the Uterus and Its Liga- 
stant assistance and encouragement. ments, Lecture Lancet, 1903, vol. 1. No. . p. 497. 
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blood stained and takes on a necrotic 
look and the cysts become larger in size until finally the semi- 
necrotic shredded mass described above is reached. The small 


section the firm tissue described as forming the capsule in the 
main tumor mass. No evidence of tubes and ovaries. 

Anatomic Diagnosis.—Deg ted fibroid of uterus. 

M —Sections through portion de- 
scribed as capsule of large tumor show thin layer of smooth 
muscle tissue with invading masses of medium-sized cells having 
rather darkly staining oval or spindle-shaped nuclei and little 
protoplasm. Many irregular mitotic figures are seen among 
these cells. The deeper; softer portions of the tumor are seen 
to be composed of solid masses of these cells. Numerous thin- 


sarcoma. 
Cast 4.—Mrs. C. R. Specimen consists of an enlarged uterus 
measuring 11x6x5 cm. Peritoneal surface is smooth. 


if 
+ 
if 
733% 


if 
eat 


i 
75 
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15441 
543 


(f) Relcdion to Cancer.—Adenocarcinoma of the fun- 
dus was associated with fibroid tumor in six cases. in 
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Martin’s estimation. * 

Squamous carcinoma of the cervix occurred in two 
cases. In both cases the fibromata were interstitial and 
very small. 

In view of the relative frequency of 


tions having large series of cases and a reports 

would be of value E 
(9) Complications—(1) Ovarian cysts occurred in 

13 cases var ed in size from 6 to 12 cm. 

ter, but one was of the i 


20x11x10 cm., respectively. The latter was associated 
with a very small interstitial fibroma of the uterus. Of 
the two cases of carcinoma of the ovary, one was bilat- 
eral, and in both instances the growths were due to 
metastases from a tumor of the breast. 

Cystic ovaries (one or both) in 55 cases (20 per cent.) 
may seem to be a large percentage, but compares very 
closely with Scharlieb's“ estimation of this complica- 
tion. These are due, it is thought, to the undue th'ck- 
ress or of the ovarian boundaries. There is 
in almost all these ovaries an increase in the amount of 
fibrous tissue. 

(2) Tubal Complicitions—The tubes were d'seased 
in 60 cases; of these 38 were salpingitis alone. In sev- 
eral cases the gross was siight and the diagnosis 


gitis, tubo-ovarian abscess or ectopic . 
case combines all three eetop e pregnaney, salpingitis 


(3) It will thus be seen that the ovaries, 
adjacent nei r were diseased in a large number 
of cases. 3 states that his experience is more 
like that of Cullingworth. who found no disease in the 


fibroids. Daniels (v. supra) found disease of the ap- 
pendages in 58 per cent. of his cases. In this series (in- 
cluding 55 cases of cystic ovaries) the appendages showed 
disease in 137 cases, or 49 per cent. In addition to these 
cases there were many cases in which the remains of ad- 
hesions were noted, but as it was obviously impossible to 
estimate this with exactness, without description of the 

ix situ at the time of operation, this com- 


plies tion has not been noted. 


h) Myomata in Routine A Work.—On exami- 
(Bender 12270 of autopsies 


22. Bishop, Stanmore: Uterine Fibromyomata, p. 49. 
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4 gets farther away from smooth surface the section becomes 
pieces accompanying this specimen consist of stringy masses 
of distinctly necrotic tissue similar in character to that de- 
scribed as occurring in the center of the large tumor mass. ee 
One of the larger pieces accompanying the specimen is thin, a romata of the uterus, it would seem that 
bh averaging about 1 cm. in thickness, has on smooth side co. association of the two are worthy of consideration. If 
: siderable adipose tissue and resembles in consistency on cross- the percentage of fibroids at autopsies, 14.8 per cent. 
i (v. wfra), be taken as an * ratio of their 
ö occurrence, it seems at least that while the association 
of squamous corcinoma with fibroids is accidental, the 
occurrence of adenocarcinoma may be more or less in- 
fluenced by the presence of fibroid tumors. In this con- 
nection statistics compiled from the records of institu- 
walled blood vessels are seen in the cell masses. 
of necrosis are seen. Many blood vessels at the periphery of ae 
the tumor are completely plugged with the tumor cells. Sec- these cases were additionally complicated by salpin- 
tions through nodular masses at surface of tumor show smooth gitis. x 
muscle tissue rich in celle and a moderate amount of fibrous =~ The two parovarian cysts were of moderate size, about 
iam 6 to 8 cm. in diameter. One tubo-ovarian cyst existed 
— — »_invaded and was of moderate size. 
— 
diameter, into which projects a number of pinhead-sized, con- 
gested, papillary excrescences. 
: Anatomic Diagnosie.—Adenocarcinoma of the uterus (1). 
Small interstitial myoma. made microscopically. In 12 cases there was pus in 
Microscopic Description.—Section presents a small piece of the appendages in the form of pyosalpinx or tubo- 
typical fibromyoma, at one side of which is a large hemorrhagic ovarian abscess. There were also 11 cases of hydrosal- 
mass. The line of separation and blood clot is not distinct. pinx, of which 5 were additionally compl cated by salpin- 
— 
filtration. This hemorrhagic mass shows throughout some 
necrotic tissue with irregular strands and masses of syncytial — 
tissue composed of cells with a large amount of protoplasm 
and large deeply staining nuclei. The outlines of these cells 
are not always distinct owing to the fusing of their proto- 
plasm. The syncytial cells are found everywhere in the 
midst of hemorrhage. The necrotic tissue is moderately in- 
filtrated with leucocytes. The nuclei of the large cells are appendages save 5 cases of hydrosalpinx in 100 fibroids. 
often irregularly stained, sometimes are so arranged as to give Lawson Tate and Twambly,“ on the other hand, imply 
the appearance of giant cells. These masses are in direct con- that this condition exists in 50 per cent. of all cases of 
tinuity with the myoma; in several places a distinct invasion 
is evident. 
Microscopic Diagnosis.—Fibromyoma of the uterus infil- 
trated with chorio-epithelioma. 
two of which the fibroid was infiltrated by the carci o- 
matous tissue. In five of thes: cases the uterus was the 
host of interstitial fibro ds of small or medium size. 
When the relative frequency of adenocarcinoma and 
squamous carcinoma is considered. it will be seen that we 
have here a much higher percentage of adenocarcinoma ᷑ : 
than is found in the usual run of cancer cases compl'- [i 
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on women show that fibromyoma of the uterus was 
found in 26. In two cass a y death was indi- 
rectly caused by the tumor. what extent the inter- 
current disease, which was the cause of death in other 
cases, was hastened in its course by the associated 
fibroids, can not be deducted. The tumors were large 
in 3 (greater than 8 cm. diameter) ; small in 20 cases 
(hens than 4 om. diameter), of these fast. 10 were single 
10 multiple. The ages at which these patients died 
in decennial periods were as follows: Under 35, three; 
between 35 and 45, six; between 45 and 55, six; between 
55 and 65, six; betwecfi 65 and 75, four; above 75, one. 
The youngest was 28; the eldest 78. The influence of 
the tumor was apparent in one case in which death was 
ydroureter uterine hem- 
pounds by pressure had caused and var.ous 
tion with edema of lungs. In this case the wei 


ol the woman less the tumor was 65 The 
cases, which were probably infil by the fibroid tu- 
mor, are deaths from rupture of 


37 fatal cases of fibromyomata. 
Of the 20 small tumors, one was complicated by tybo- 


ovar.an cyst and h pinx. Four were associated 


autopsy reports 

that of all adult women coming to autopsy, 14.8 per 
cent., or one in seven, had uterine fibroids. From 
this it may be scen small fibroids of the uterus may 
cause little or no disturbance, and that many of these 
tumors cause no symptoms ard are not discovered dur- 
ing life. The danger of these growths, apart from sub- 
mucous tumors, is due to their complications, and while 
these may not always endanger life, it is evident that 
they frequently cause sufficient disturbance to produce 
alterations in the surrounding tissues, as is shown by 
the presence of adhesions, etc. 


RELATION OF PATHOLOGIC CHANGES TO TREATMENT. 


In conclusion, what deduct:ons can be drawn from 

rience it wo a of super 

(e add to their well-debated advice. But there are 8 
few questions to be considered : 

First, in regard to the advice we must give to a 
tient suffering from fibroid. It is well 
the operation for fibroids, in the hands of capable ope 
ators, is in uncomplicated cases ically devoid of - 

. It is to complications and ions that mortal- 
‘ty in fibroid tumors is due, as we know from experience 
and from published reports. Delay in an uncomplica- 
ted fibroid exposes the patient to possib‘lity of the 
development of complications. And with the large per- 
centage of complications in this series it is evident that 
with delay the liability to complication is increased. 
While this is 80, it is evident that there is one class of 
fibro ds which may cause few or no * viz., the 
small subserous and interstitial tumors. We may, there- 


23. Bishop, Stanmore: Uterine Fibromyomata, 1901, pp. 27-31. 
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fore, say that delay is justifiable only in these 
then when 
tions exist. 

In reference to the extent of i 

that myomectomy is the ji 

no doubt that it is only applicable to a 
cases—those in which the tumors are easil 
and in which it is ible to erad eate 
If eradication is not complete, there is 
ity of renewed growth, and should 
ith its increased blood supply, the possibi 
. This should be kept in mind, as those 
myomectomy is desirable are usually childless 


i 


gar 
1 


Hi 


75 
i 


and on 

‘cious necrotic 

be seen, the cervix may be removed and a com; 

plete ablation done.“ 
denocarcinoma 


peritoni 
the percentage (21.4) of diseased tubes, it is evi- 
dent myomectomy is limited to a small class of 
cases. 
Should amputation through cervix be the 


1 


the 
tion of cho‘ce, one or both ovaries may be left to 


8 
— 

Fir 


ovary series 
cystic ovaries were found. A cystic ovary should not be 
left; if necessary, reseet on may be done and the cysts 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Fibroids which are producing symptoms, and all 
fibroids except those designated as smal! (especially 
when subserous or intramural), should be removed, be- 
cause the risk to the pat:ert from operation is far less 
than that from the tumors themse'ves. 


3. Thorough pathologic examination should be mide 
of all fibroids for evidence of malignancy. Particular 
study should be devoted to those tumors wh ch are ne- 
crotic, eys ie or both, es 


these are found the 
largest proportion of ——— 


24. Wells: Surgical Treatment of Fibroids, Amer. Jour. Obst., 
vol. xivil, p. 305. 

25. Henricius: Archiv für Gynäkologie. vol. ixvil, No. 2. 
26. Bland-Sutton: Trans. Obst. Soc., 1901, vol. xiill, p. 200. - 
27. Cullen, I. R.: Sarcomatous Transformation of Myoma, Dis- 
cussion, Tun Jorma. A. M. A., 1908, Oct. 24. p. 1015. , 


women. 

It is at present accepted that the operation of supra- 
vaginal hysteromyomectomy** is accompanied the 
lowest 1 But this operation is not 
applicable to t cases with malignant r 

aud associated with malignant disease of uterus. 
Such cases demand comple‘e extirpation of the cervix. 
Should, however, the common! of 
lignanes “which, in connection with fibroids, are moa 
;, condary to mammary cancer. ikely to come to operation unrecognized. If, however, 
Of the medium-sized tumors, of which there were the case be uncompl'cated by maligaancy, the choice 
three, one was associated with bilateral pyosalpinx which must lie between amputation through the cervix and 
had caused a general peritonit s. The tumors in this re oe It is rarely advisab'e to do myomectomy 
case were three in number and interstitial. when the appendages are adherent or in the presence of 
The total number of autopsies doze on women over old or recent infection. The site of enucleation may be- 
20 years of age during the seven years in which these 
iorate 
such case 
the tubes 

2. In view of the sarcomatous changes, carcinomatous 
assoc ations and complications of uterine fibromyomata, 
early removal is indicated when they are of sufficient 
size to produce symptoms. Small uncomplicated tumors 
not producing symptoms do rot require early treatment. 
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CHARLES P. NOBLE, M.D. 


Surgeon-tn-Chief Kensington Hospital for Women. 
a 1801 onthe objec, “The Compl 
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17 


8 tl 15 


— 


operation. 


tain that a considerable number of 
other degenerations would have died. 


Ovarian e 


This makes a total of 30 
Of the complications there were: 


would have died without 


the patients would have died from i 
contracted because of the reduced state of 
— patient in other words hat more than 
women having fibroid tumors which had 10 
observation would have died had they not been submit- 
ted to operation. 
Den. rr I have operated on 278 
the Treatment of These Growths,” reporting 2 egenerations encountered in 
it was with the purpose of pointing a Oe n complications or de- 
rr a proper estimate 98 cases no degenera- 
of the natural history, degenerations, complications and corded. There is no 
dangers of fibroid tumors. At that time no one had con- apler complications and 
sidered this subject from the standpoint in question. more especially in the 
_  efations in the tumors t but ignoring the com- of the tumors. These 
me as instances of soft 
f from 1888 until 1901 the shows that no pf their pathologic con- ) 
complications of tumors had attracted prac- nm Tumors ComPLerep 
gratifying to me lowing my own paper on Ae 
the subject there have been a number of very valuable 2 
surgeor ; is is i true of 
papers of Cullingworth, Frederick Scharlieb® and tert ‘by 

The conclusions of my paper of 1903, reporting 258 pty 1 “7 
cases of fibroid tumor, were as follows: 1 est i- | 
mated that because of the degenerations present, 16 per of 2 18 | 

ld have died without operation, le. pedunculated tumor. 2 * 
complications present, 18 per 
ithout opera: ion. or a total of of 
to this a A 3 
om Dr. : 
the C ee es 5 4 
y Operations. 10 
the article * * | 
ne 10 
ot Fi 10 | 
tN 100 Consecutive Caszs. It my own ies of 
Donald.“ Of his series 
or 

ComPpiicatioxs or Fiszow Tumors 100 Cox asks. — and ‘4 

Cyst or crstomate of one ovary or both 
11 of iower extremity reous, necrotic, hemorrhagic | 
rr: who undoubtedly | 

n It is equally cer- | 
patients having 

| 
of the Uterus, Amer. Medicine, 1903, vol. vi, No 2, pp. 5587 Hxtre-sterine pregnancy,’ | 

Treatment of These Growths. Amer. Gynec. 1908, April Gere 
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In my own experience (278 cases) there have been 
encountered : 


In Frederick’s paper, including a series of 125 cases 
of fibroids, there were: 
Sarcoma 


̃ 


and 
In Dr. Cullingworih’s paper, being a series of 100 


there were: 


corpan 
This gives a total of 988 cases, in which occurred : 
Chortoepithelioma 


7 


1 


F 


titel: 

55 

if 

1 

H 


Donald states that small fibroid 


i i 


4 
3 
5 


I, undoubtedly if there is any class of fibroids 
require removal, it is this group. 
wn from the large series of cases which 
not only from my own experience, but 
of Martin, u Culli rth,* ick,* and 


55 
8 
2 


z 


vari- 


Per cent. 
Sarcoma developed inn 1.5 
Adenocarcinoma of the corpus uteri developed in.. 2.5 
8 of the cervix developed in 


Women, Boston, 1900, pp. 268-272. ' rr 
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uterus, it seems to me clear that anyone having an open 
mind must be convinced that the conditions surrounding 
any particular instance of fibroid tumor of the uterus 
must be exceptional for it to be less dangerous for a 
woman to retain her tumor than to have it removed by 
gynecologist. 
At the same time, so great is the influence of tradition 
and 80 difficult is it to change one’s habits of thought, 
that in this particular group, in spite of my convictions, 
I have been in the habit of advising expectant treatment. 
In the not distant future, however, e 
that in this group of cases also · patients 

advised to have the tumors removed, unless in a par- 
the contrary. 


small—probably 1 or 2 per cent.; in the average of 
in good hands, it is about 5 per cent., rising to 10, 
per cent. in the gravely complicated cases; 


Special Article. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
III. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
(Continued from page 1288.) 
The adm rable medical organization of Letterman dis- 
a with the armies of Grant and Sherman, and 


made haste to apply the lessons of our war and to re- 
model their ical organizations in accordance with 
them, our own Medical Department reverted to ante- 
bellum conditiors and went backward. The hospital 
stewards were the only permanent enlisted personnel 
and all nursing and other work about the hospitals was 
done by an uninstructed and constantly changing per- 
sonnel of men detailed from the companies. 

No worse system could have been invented, and yet it 
lasted 22 years, until, in 1887, the first step toward a 
modern organization was made by the establishment of 
a hospital corps, consisting of privates and two grades of 
non-commissioned officers. The medical officers then 
began the systematic train ng of the personnel and the 
study of modern medical organization with a view to 
war conditions. This movement unfortunately was mis- 
understood by the officers of the line and met, i 
at first, with much ridicule and covert opposition, the 
use of military titles by medical officers being especially 
resented. In 1892 the Army Medical School was estab- 
lished in Washington for the instruction of young med- 
ical officers in hygiene, medical administration and other 
branches of special importance in military medicine. 
The influence for good of this school has been already 
course has been thrown open by act of to offi- 
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thelioma ‘ 
| eases, there was: 
Dr. McDonald reports a series of 280 cases in which 
Ä ᷑ ̊q•0-T g• t is 
rn ent in the bod d be removed, and this is as appli- 
The evidence which is now available proves conclu- 
s.vely that over one-third of the women having fibroid 
tumors will die unless the tumors are removed ; that the 
Carcinoma of corpus ut rl... 48 risk of radical o ion in uncomplicated cases is ; 
— , OD main propos.tion Is 
—_— but that fibroid tumors should be removed. 
| debatable ground is whether or not to remove smal! 
fibroid tumors, especially when subserous or intra- . 
mural. 
f From my standpoint this is 
roids in which this question is de- Congress, weary of war, could not be induced to take 
ü classes certainly, with the knowl- interest in any military matter, except in the direction 
us at the present time, patients having of reduction and economy. While all other nations 
| 
it 
in 
the primary sense of the word) to advise against 
the removal of a fibroid tumor in any instance, unless in 
the particular case there is some 12 reason, owing to 
disease in other organs of the body, why an 122 
would be especially hazardous. An analysis of the 
ous series of reported cases shows the following facts: 
These facts are incontrovertible; and when added to 
the probability of the continued growth of the tumor in 
any special instance and to the probability of various 
| complications arising outside of the tumor and of the 
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cers of the organized militia, it needs larger accom- 
tution of national importance. 

The outbreak of the Spanish War in 1898 found the 
Medical Department with a personnel of 177 commis- 
sioned officers and 750 enlisted men. This number was 
barely sufficient to perf 
WwW 

unteer army of 250,000 men was ilized, and at 


The volunteer surgeons, though in many 
appointed without effective examinations, were, as 
pable and efficient phys eians, but were lacking 


i 
— 


epidemic wh'ch swept through 
le 


is a recent and painful but it is by no 
i in spite of the remarks study of these 


17 


The military and sanitary lessons of this war are most 
instructive and should not be lost. Fortunately they 
have been studied with much care and patience and 
every fac'lity for arriving at the truth by a commission 
appointed by President McKinley to investigate 
conduct of War Department in the war with Spain, 
commonly known as the Dodge Commission.“ from the 
name of its chairman. Their conclusions were: 

What is needed by the Medical Department in the future is: 

1. A larger force of commissioned medical officers. 

2. Authority to establish in time of war a proper volunteer 


port residence at determined intervals. . 
4. A year’s supply for an army of at least four times 
actual strength, of all such nes, 


6. The simplification of administrative “paper work,” 30 that 


1. The medical member of this commission was Dr. Phineas 8. 
Connor of Ciuetunatl. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


of troops, hospitals, transports, 
trains and independent commands to draw from the Subsis- 
tence Department funds for the purchase of such articles of 
diet as may be necessary to the proper treatment of soldiers 
too sick to use the army ration. This to take the place of all 
commutation of rations of the sick now authorized. 


To these should be added the creation of a corps of 


ts with the 


fever. 
war which must be unlearned and precedents which must 
be forgotten. The great camps of mobilization for the 
volunteer forces were commands, and the 

i and field hospitals never learned the limita- 
tions imposed by mobility and the question of trans- 
portation. No stationary or base hospitals were at first 
22 near these great camps to receive the seriously 

, and so the field hospitals, and later even the regi- 
mental hospitals, were immobilized and anchored down 
by typhoid cases, and by a great mass of paraphernalia 
which, while very proper for the care of such cases, was 
utterly out of place in organizations supposed to be 
mobile, and to only afford the sick and wounded tem- 
porary shelter until they can be sent back to a stat onary 
or base ital. 

With this misconception of the use of the regimental 
and field hospital has arisen an elaborate equipment 
which has even been recognized in the med cal suppl 
table, with sheets which there is no way of washing, and 
furniture which can rarely be transported. These 
be reserved for the stationary or hospitals. The 
true réle and equipment of the field hospital is admira- 
bly described in the words of the late Col. Dallas Bache, 
assistant surgeon general : 
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medical officers may be able to more v their 
sanitary and strictly medical 
7. The securing of such legislation as will authorize all 
the same time an expedition embracing practically the ))) 
entire regular army was ized to attack Santiago, medical inspectors with adequate and powers. 
it was immediately evident that if the regular regiments In the reorganization of the Army by the Act of Feb. 
were to be carcd for by * medical officers but few 2, 1901, no attention was paid to the recommendations 
would be left to organize medical service of the vol- of this commission or to thoes of the surgeon general, 
ur teer armies. Each of the volunteer regiments brought and the proportion of medical officers was not only not 
with it into service three regimental surgeons and three increased but was greatly reduced, while their prospeet 
pe stewards, but no privates. The regimental and of promotion was taken away by disproportionate i- 
field hospitals had to be organized at the expense of crease in the lower grades. The defects of this rcor- 
this regimental medical personnel. The enlisted strength ization have been recently recognized by the War 
of the regular hospital corps was inadequate for 25,000 Department, and a bill is now before Congress, approved 
men, and as Congress failed to authorize the enlistment by the former and the present secretary, for their 
of volunteer Hospital Corps men, the situation in this correction. It will be the duty of the General Staff to 
respect became at once acute, and was only partially re- secure legislation to carry out the second recommenda- 
lieved by the am | expedient of authoriz ng the trans- tion and to make such arrangemen Quarter- 
fer of men from volunteer reg ments to the regular Hos- master’s Department as will secure the fifth. The third 
pital has already been provided for and the surgeon genera.’s 
cases office is making part 
year, as appropriations permit, the accumulation of su 
e plies suggested in recommendation four. The sixth 
cases, recommendation is now being considered by a board 
ili- which will also get up a book of forms which will en- 
every plain clearly to the un‘nitiated the preparation of all 
good reports and returns. The seventh recommendation has 
been already carried out. 
these The profession has learned that in military camps 
typhoid fever is certain to appear, and that it is not 
always, or even most usually, an infected water supply 
wh‘ch is responsible for its spread, but that in the Span- 
ish War flies conveyed the infection from latrines to 
food, and it was also spread in many cases by infected 
hands, clothes and tent flaps. It has also been learned 
that in the United States a continued fever which does 
experiences. not readily y-eld to quinin is in the t majority of . 
hospital corps. 
3. A reserve corps of selected trained women nurses, ready to 
serve when necessity shall arise, but, under ordinary circum- 
re- 
the 
and 
constantly on hand in the medical supply depots. 
5. The charge of transportation to such an extent as will 
secure prompt shipment and ready delivery of all medical sup- 
plies. 
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TOLEDO, ono. 
History.—G. F., male, aged 65, was admitted to the county 
hospital Feb. 15, 1904, presenting signs and symptoms of ad- 


vanced pulmonary tuberculosis. He died Feb. 25, 1904. 


LOUIS A. LEVISON, M.D. 
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125 8. Grant Avenue. 
BILATERAL DUPLICATION OF THE URETERS. 


severity. 
yesterday. 


at 4 p. m., tem- 


(Dec. 2, 1903), one of 


100.6; pulse, 108. He has had three movements of 
the bowels from calomel taken last night and Pluto water 


this morning. 


i 


He vomited very freely the first day, but none since 
Temperature at 10 a. m., 100; pulse, 100; 


i 


Beside this condi- 


Autopey.—Both lungs were tubercular. 


has an offensive breath and some 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
which he referred to the pit of I stomach, de 
i into the right shoulder. There pa 
jaundice. 
Present Condition.—Two days ago ES 
these exacerbations came on, but with more than on 
— 
— 


creased. 
widely dilated throughout. At its beginning it is 4 cm. wide, 
becoming more narrow lower down, but still rema three 
or four times the normal diameter of the ureter. 


Sy. 


Gai 
} 


ba j 
i 

* 


Ye 


eral duplication of the ureters is somewhat more common, 
but still of sufficient rarity to be of interest. 


A SIMPLE CLASS-ROOM METHOD FOR GROW- 
ING ANAEROBIC CULTURES. 
LEONARD K. HIRSHBERG, A.B., M.D. 


BALTIMORE. 
The by all instructors in bacteriology 
in having each student successfully anaérobic 
isms, me to bring this simple method before those who 


New inetrument. 


A TENACULA SCISSORS FOR THE REMOVAL 
OF DEEP-SEATED PERMANENT SUTURES. 
CHARLES NELSON BALLARD, B.8., M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Gynecology and Clinical Gynecology, College 

of Physicians and se: Assistant Surgeon * 


difficult 
the forceps and scissors, 

To use these two instruments it makes 
both hands, thus obstructing the view 
scissors are usually sharp pointed and wound the tissues 
near the suture. 

The tenacula, if sharp, aleo 
or less laceration, and a tendency 
healthy granulation. 

All of this trouble has induced me to devise 
which does away with the t 
replaces them with one 
drop handle. Thus the 
and the tissues are not 
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tion, there were several interesting anatomic anomalies. The bath and allowed to cool to 40 C. The cooled solution of agar 
transverse colon was U-shaped, nearly reaching the pelvis. is then impregnated with two cubic centimeters of pyrogallic 
The liver presented a number of deep fissures across the phre- acid which has been freshly prepared by adding to one part 
nie surface, extending in an anteroposterior direction. From of water an equal quantity of the acid and an equal quantity 

4 the left lobe of the liver an additional long, flaplike lobe, pro- of a 5 per cent. sodium hydroxid solution. 

: jected toward the left. Each kidney showed pathologic as The melted pyrogallic acid-agar is then quickly poured into 
well as anatomic changes. The left kidney measured 11x5x3__ the tube previously inoculated and the latter is then incubated. 
em. and showed evidences of contraction from a chronic inflam- After twenty-four hours an abundant growth will usuany be 
matory change. The right kidney was markedly atrophic. seen in the lower part of the clear agar. 

It measured 7x3xQ cm. and presented changes similar to the Lit 

left kidney. From each kidney arose’ two fully developed mir. 

ureters, each having a separate pelvis, but the two ureters on 

each side entered the bladder through a common orifice. The ; 
— 

F 3 Surgeons who find it necessary to do work in the deeper 
ball cavities of the body wish many times to use permanent suture 
4 material, but refrain from doing so on account of the dificulty 
. ‘i of ite removal with the present instruments manufactured for 

Absorbent suture material can be used for much of this 
Bee Bee | ee a work, but often it is better to use something more fixed or 
4 ae | N wil 2 splint-like to hold the parts accurately coaptated till union 

904 | * 

ieee bne rhe Na nat i 7 takes place. All absorbent material relaxes to some extent 

when it becomes saturated with the secretions of the tissues 

ae ee . wi sel . in which it is used. If the tissue is very firm there is a ten- 

tula, rectovaginal fistula, amputation of the cervix, trachel- 

ͥꝰ5 %%% oo oFThaphy, or any operation in the vagina which makes it neces- 

Bilateral duplication of ureters. 

Remarke.—Judging from the number of cases of bilateral 
duplication of the ureters reported, the condition must be one 
of extreme rarity. Gould has recently found eight cases in 
the literature, to which he adds two. Dechtel reports one 

™ case, making in all, eleven cases previously reported. Unilat- 
struments. 

In the accompanying illustration No. I shows the instrument 
slightly opened and one-half size. No. 2 shows the tenacula 
and scissors point full size. 

The scissors side has a curved edge made to accurately fit 

teach this subject to large bodies of students. The method is the curve of the tenacula side. The tenacula side also has a 
applicable to all ana&robes and it was first tested by our last cutting edge. 

class of fifty students, the great majority of whom thus effec- These edges ang, ae from injuring ene tissues by each 
tively grew cultures of B. aerogenes capsulatus (Welch), B. side being pr pointed. Nowhere is the cutting edges ex- 
anthracie symptomatici, B. edematie maligni and others. posed so as to come in contact with the tissue. As soon as 

A stab culture of the organism is made in an ordinary non- the stitch is picked up by the tenacula side, the handles are 
slanted agar tube. A second agar tube is melted in a water closed and the suture is cut with any other scissors. 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH AND THE INGLORIOUS FIFTH. 


After the smoke and no‘se of the last celebration had 
died away and the returns of the annual holocaus: were 
in, THe JounNaL summed up the cost of life and limb 
as it had not been done before, and published! the totals 
with their full and dreadful significance. Since that 
time we have had many reasons for being glad that we 
did the work. and presented its results, for throughout 
the country, many earnest workers for civic betterment 
have availed themselves of our figures to use as argu- 
ment to secure the passage of ordinar ces directed to 
the prevention of these mournful features of a day of 
noise and turmoil. From many states have come news- 
paper accounts of city councils passing bills directed 
against the sale of toy pistols, blank cartridges and 
giant crackers to minors, and quoting the figures that 
we published last August—406 deaths from lockjaw, 
60 from other causes, and 3,983 injuries that were not 
fatal. 

The time has now come to look forward once more 
to the coming Fourth, and to see if, in the light of our 
past experience, a complete repetition of the annual 
calamity can not be avoided. It is evident that a cer- 
tain amount of public sentiment has been stirred up in 
one way and another, but whether it will assume its ac- 
tivity’ at the proper time is another question—the most 


after a few premature lockjaw cases had followed blank- 


days after the Fourth, then, and not until then, was 
any determined effort made to stop the sale af toy pis- 
tols. At that time we found that a boy in knee trousers 


1. Tue Jounxat, Ang. 29, 1903. Now procusable in pamphlet 
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had to go sometimes to as many as two or even three 
stores before he could purchase a toy pistol. 

The lesson is plain. Something must be done tow to 
awaken the police departments of our cities to their 
duties in this direction. Last year 64 per cent. of the 
total injurics and over 80 per cent. of the fatal injuries 
were the results of blank cartridges. Nearly all cities, 
it would seem, have at some time passed ordinances 
that control their sale, or the sale of the pistols in which 
they are used, but, as a rule, the ordinances have re- 
mained on the books unconsulted and non-enforced. It 
would not be a difficult matter to reduce this source of 


than in ordinary municipalities, Fourth of July tetanus 
is extremely uncommon, although there are a fair num- 
ber during the year from other causcs. 


ties, and if published in the daily papers to create 
popular interest, would not fail to be of effect, either 
immediately or remotely. It will be found that 

few exceptions the daily papers are ready and 
to take up this cause, and they furnish powerful aid. 


THE SCOPE OF STATE SANATORIA. 

There is a growing sentiment for the segregation and 
treatment of the tuberculous. We in America are in 
this respect far behind Europe, especially Germany, 
and it is encouraging to observe our own slow but be- 


ginning progress. 

journed, appropriated $35,000 for the preliminary work 
in the creation of such an institution. Of course, 
“politics” played i*s accustomed part, and it is not yet 
clear that the medical profession will be permitted to 
have anything to say about the personnel of the creat- 
ing and governing commission or about the location 


— 
Cable Address . . . “Medic, Chicago” 
Subscription prices. . . . Five dollars per annum in advance 
| mortality greatly; the pistols and cartridges are sold 
| usually by dealers in sporting goods or in “notion 
stores,” and every policeman knows all such places on 
his beat. Confiscation of pistols from boys on the 
| Fourth would also be of some service. Enforcement 
0 of the law is the chief thing that is needed. In Wash- 
| ington, where these matters seem to be controlled better 
I It seems to us that there is a good field for the ac- . 
1 tivities of local medical societies in this particular 8 
branch of preventive medicine. Passing of resolutions 
1 requesting the enforcement of such laws, if they exist, 
| or the drafting of them where lacking, if sent from rep- 
| resentative bodies of medical men to the proper authori- 
| Last year much good work was done by the press. 
A good suggestion for other cities is to be found in 
i the establ shment in Chicago of an incorporated associ- 
N general condemnat on of the method of celebrating the ation—the One Amusement Amecietion—with the 
Fourth, and the loudest calls for a change are usually Purpose of improving Fourth of July celebrations. It 
. heard about August 1. In Chicago last year a pathetic ™ planned by this organization, which is supported by 
example of this was furnished. There have been stand- Popular subscription, to secure enforcement of the 
ing on the city statutes of Chicago for many years ordi- lowe, te aid in prosecution when they are violated, and " 
| nances providing penalties for the sale of pistols to particularly to do everyth’ng possible to educate the 
minors, but their. enforcement hes never been anything public as to the necessities of the situation. 
| worth mentioning. In the latter part of June, 1903, ice NAL 
ũ 
6 cartridge injuries, some desultory arrests of venders of 
| these weapons were made, but no general effort was 
made to close down on this source of trouble. The 
| small boy had not the slightest difficulty in procuring 
| the materials for his destruction, as we easily demon- 
| strated by experiment. But when the daily papers be- 
gan to fill with reports of deaths from lockjaw a few 


— 
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and scope of the institution. There is manifes: a dis- 
position to put the matter in peeudomedica] hands that 
s:ek something other than the advancement of medical 
science or the alleviation of human suffering, though 
such action has not yet been taken. It is expected that 
the medical profession of Ohio, now well organ zed, will 
see that the embryonic institution is saved for its 
legitimate purpose. In these days of well-nigh uni- 
versal “grafting,” public eleemosynary institutions 
appear to be a favor:te field for such enterprise. Phy- 
sicians, through their organization, will now find them- 
selves able to do much toward keeping straight the 
authorities of those institutions in which they are 
chiefly interested. 

The Ohio sanatorium is designed to care for three 
hundred cases of ineip ent tuberculosis. Its declared 
purpose, then, is only for the attempt at cure of the 
early cases. These, however, are the cases in which the 
outdoor treatment, whether applied at home or in fa- 
vorable climate, promises the best results. A state san- 
atorium thus limited in scope may do a great deal of 
good if properly managed, but it will do nothing what- 


ever toward stamping out the contagion from the com- 


munity. The advanced cases are to be permitted to 
spread the infection, thus creating a constant supply of 
new material for the sanatorium. 

As the incipient cases occur in those not yet broken 
in health or unable to support themselves, it would cer- 
tainly seem that when the state undertakes to care for 
those suffering from tuberculosis, it should begin with 
providing a place for the segregation of those cases 
that are diffus ng the contagion. There is yet no posi- 
tive proof that the sanatorium treatment of incipient 
tuberculosis is measurably more effective than the open- 
air treatment at home when this is scientifically and 
thoroughly applied. 

The pathologist and the therapeutist feel that the 
Ohio movement is greatly in danger of diversion into 
a false channel. The organized profession should 
strongly urge the commission in charge to ponder its 
task most seriously before finally deciding on a fixed 
course. The commission should have all the facts 

set before it. 

The general physician, even when among 
the poorer classes, is able to do wonders for his tuber- 
culous patients in the early stages through the outdoor 
treatment. Cases in the later stage can not be suc- 
cessfully cared for at home, and, in addition, as centers 
of infection, they are a menace to their families and to 
the whole community. Is it wise, then, for a state in- 
stitution to enter into competition with the practicing 
general physician? Is it not very much better to begin 
by segregating the advanced cases of tuberculosis, thus 
aiding the practitioner by relieving him of the cases in 
which treatment is almost hopeless and at the same time 
ridding the community of the grave danger of infec- 
tion? 
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THE ETIOLOGY G+ WHOGPING COUGH. 

It has long been assumed that whooping cough is an 
infectious disease, although the etiologic factor has not 
yet been positively determined. Many careful obser- 
vations have shown that the disease may be communi- 
cated from one person to another, and that it may be 
carried in the sputum from the sick by a third person. 
It is also well known that one attack confers a certain 


and in a case of rhinitis which affected one of the inves- 
tigators during the progress of this work. The organ- 
ism is non-motile, and grows on all ordinary culture 
media except potato. It stains well with ordinary anilin 


organism may be the cause of whooping cough, and that 
the one described by Czaplewski and Hensel is iden- 
tical with one of their other bacilli, which grows on or- 


eighty-two cases, in sixty-seven of which he found a 
small bacillus resembling the bacillus of influenza. 
This organism is 0.5 » long and about one-half as thick, 
and differs from that described by Czaplewski, in that 


1. Zeltechr. f. Hyg., Dec. 20, 1908. 


degree of immunity, a second attack in the same per- 
eon being only rarely observed. Investigations to de- 
termine the etiologic factor have not been wanting, but 
the results reported are of a very heterogeneous charac- 
ter. Some of the earlier investigators described a pro- 
tozoin, but of late these observations have been discred- 
ited. Various cocci have aleo been regarded as the 
cause of whooping cough, but this view has also been | 
discarded. More recently a number of small bacilli: 
closely resembling the influenza bacillus have been de- 
scribed by several investigators, but there is no close 
agreement among the reports of the different observers. a 

Czaplewski and Hensel were among the first who do- 
scribed in detail a bacillus which closely resembles the 
pp one becillus, and which they believe to be the cause 
3 of whooping cough. They found this organism in all 
dyes, and young cultures on artificial media retain tubes 
stain by Gram’s method. The staining with the anilin 
dyes is not uniform, but more intense at the ends than 
near the middle of the bacillus, a circumstance which 
may easily lead to this organism being mistaken fora a2 
diplococcus. On Loeffler’s blood serum it forms small, 
nearly colorless, transparent, sometimes grayish, colo- 
nies, which seldom acquire a diameter of more than 
1 mm. About the same time that this work appeared, 
Koplik described a very similar organism which he 
found in thirteen of sixteen cases examined. In 1901 
Jochmann and Krause examined the sputum of thirty- 
— one cases of pertussis, and in twenty-five of these found 
a bacillus which resembles the influenza bacillus. Eight- 
een of these organisms were different from the others, ia 
that they do not grow on ordinary media, but grow on 
media containing hemoglobin. They believe that this 
dinary media, and to which they assign no special im- 
portance. Manicatide’ recently reported a series of 


it grows on potato and does not show the polar staining. 

It grows on all ordinary media, and its bouillon cul- 
tures are agglutinated by the serum from patients af- 
fected with whooping cough. Manicatide immunized 
two sheep and two horses against this organism, and 
used the immune serum in the treatment of eighty- 
nine cases of pertussis with favorable results. The 
paroxysms are said to have been less severe and less 
frequent after the first injection, and a number of cases 
were cured in ome to twenty days after the beginning of 
the treatment. 

It is evident that there is a lack of uniformity in the 
observations thus far reported, and that more work 
must be done before we can speak of a specific bacillus 
of pertussis, as has been done by Jochmann. The mere 
fact that an organism is found, together with other 
bacteria, in the sputum of a large percentage of cases, 
does not prove that it is the etiologic factor of the dis- 


regned te the tat, we know thet ti 


serum, and typhoid bacilli may be agglutinated by the 
serum of patients suffering from jaundice. As whoop- 
ing cough is a self-limited disease, the cures reported 
by Manicatide can not be accepted as proof that the 
organism which he injected into the immunized ani- 
mals is the cause of whooping cough. More extended 
confirmed by others, the question of the etiology of 
whooping cough must be regarded as unsettled. — 


strong incentive, and it is evident that if we can find a 
method of producing lobar pneumonia with 

in animals, we have an important aid in learning the 
truth of the matter, not to mention a good starting 
point for studies in therapy. The usual results ob- 
tained in experiments of this kind have either been the 
production of a rapidly fatal septicemia without any 
considerable lung lesions, or else, at the best, foci of 
bronchopneumonic type in the lungs. A true diffuse, 
exudative lobar pneumonia seldom develops, no matter 
what the means employed, and when it does appear it is 
only as an exceptional result of methods that are not 
ordinarily successful. 

Wadsworth’ has made an exhaustive study of the re- 


sults of other observers, and applied the facts so ob- 


1. American Jour. Med. Sciences, May, 1904, p. 851. 
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tained to a series of new experiments that were excep- 
tionally successful, and that seem to indicate many im- 
portant things concerning certain of the features of 
lobar pneumonia. It would seem that man is relatively 
insusceptibie to the pneumococcus during his adult 
years, as compared with the laboratory animals, and that 
it is this lack of susceptibility that determines the limi- 
tation of the infection to the lung in the peculiar form 
of pneumonia. It is now known to bacteriologists that 
lobar pneumonia as it occurs in man is practically always 
due solely to the pneumococcus, although other organ- 
isms may happen to be present; to this extent the pneu- 
mococcus is the specific cause of the disease. On the 
other hand, the pneumococcus is not a specific organism, 
in that when it infects the lung it does not necessarily 
produce lobar pneumonia—it may cause bronchopneu- 
monia, or pleurisy, or septicemia, or even a simple 
bronchitis. When pure cultures of the pneumococcue 
are introduced into the lungs of laboratory animals, 
there usually result relatively slight lung lesions, but a 
rapidly fatal septicemia. When the lung lesions are 
more prominent they are generally of bronchopneumonic 
form, and very rarely lobar. This seems to be due to the 
relatively high susceptibility of the animals to the pneu- 
mococcus, so that it does not produce a localized process 
in the lungs, but spreads rapidly throughout the body. 
By a series of studies Wadsworth found that it was pos- 
sible to produce lobar pneumonia by using attenuated 
organisms injected intratracheally, but that it was nec- 
essary carefully to balance the susceptibility of the ani- 
mal and the virulence of the germ. By previously im- 
munizing the animals to the pneumococcus to a certain 
degree, so that they had suffic ent resistance to prevent 
general infection, it became possible to produce typical 
lobar pneumonia much more constantly, for in these ani- 
mals virulent organisms may remain in the lungs long 
enough to produce diffuse exudative pneumonitis, before 
causing death. It thus becomes possible to regulate con- 
ditions so that lobar pneumonia can be produced with 
sufficient frequence to permit of valuable studies being 
made in the therapy of the disease, certainly an impor- 
tant step. 

A marked resemblance can also be seen between these 
results in experimental animals and the results of pneu- 
mococcus infection in man. Healthy adults are too re- 
sistant to become infected, except, perhaps, rarely with 
an extraordinarily virulent strain of the germ. The oc- 
currence of epidemics may be explained in this way, the 
bacteria becoming extremely virulent for man by grow- 
ing for several generations in a series of human hosts, 
for the pneumococcus is particularly capable of exalt- 
ing its virulence by passing through the same sort of 
host repeatedly. But when the adult is rendered more 
susceptible by exposure or disease, pneumococci of ordi- 
nary virulence may cause lobar pneumonia. On the 
other hand, children, the senile and the marantic, hav- 
ing very little resistance, are in a condition more like 
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ens. In all of these investigations streptococci were found 
nearly as often as the so-called bacillus of pertussis, but | 
bacillus may be agglutinated by dysentery immune 
| 
HUMAN AND EXPERIMENTAL LOBAR PNEUMONIA. 
In view of the frequence of lobar pneumonia in man 
it may seem remarkable that all experimenters have 
found it so difficult to produce the same d sease in ani- 
mals. A vast amount of work has been done in this 
direction, for the unsolved puzzle of the manner of in- 
vasion of the lung by the pneumococcus has been a 
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that of the laboratory animal, and, therefore, similarly 
are much more likely to have the lobular form of pneu- 
monia with an early fatal septicemia. So in man, as in 
rabbits, the development of diffuse lobar pneumonia re- 
quires a certain relation between the resistance of the 
host and the virulence of the bacteria; the chief dif- 
ference is that man, normally having high resistance, 
is more frequently in the proper condition for this oc- 
currence than is the rabbit, in which the resistance must 
be raised, for it is easier to reduce than to increase the 
powers of defense. 


CRYOSCOPY AS A GUIDE TO THE ABSORPTION OF 
CHRONIC SEROUS EFFUSIONS. 

Recent observation tends to attribute increasing im- 
portance to chemical and physical influences in connec- 
tion with various physiologic activities, although at the 
same time not ignoring the part played by cellular func- 
tion under such circumstances. Thus it is recognized 
that the absorption of serous effusions is largely gov- 
erned by factors influencing osmosis and diffusion. In 
accordance with the character of the exudate present, an 
interchange of fluid, salts and albumin will take place 
between the blood and the serous effusion, the tendency 
being constantly toward equalization. 

To determine whether such physical !aws are applica- 
ble practically to physiologic and pathologic conditions, 
Dr. Ladislaus v. Ketly and Dr. Arpad v. Torday' made a 
comparative study of the molecular concentration of the 
blood and of the fluid obtained in fifteen cases of pieural 
and peritoneal effusion by means of observations on the 
reduction in the freezing point. As a result the conclu- 
sion was reached that the absorption of chronic pleural 
exudates can be expected to take place in those cases in 
which the reduction in the freezing point of the serum 
obtained by puncture is lower than that of the blood 
serum, or, at least, is nearly the same. This statement 
is applicable only to such cases as are unattended with 
fever or other symptoms ind cative of inflammation of 
the layers of the pleura, for so long as such a condition 
exists further produc‘ion of exudate is to be expected. 
Also in eas s of pleural effusion due to nephritis the re- 
duction in the freezing point of the blood serum should 
be determined. Under such circumstances an opin on 
can be formed from observation only when 
the secretory activity of tne kidneys is adequate. The 
absorption of peritoneal exudates of tuberculous origin 
is dependent on the same factors as influence the ab- 
sorption of pleural exudates. In cases of peritoneal 
transudate a conclusion can be based on the results of 
of fluid is not prevented by mechanical hindrances. 
A decisive factor in cases of peritoneal and pleural 
transudate resides also in the cardiac activity. 
In addition to the results of eryoscopie investiga- 
tion the condition of the heart must further be taken 
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into account. As a sharp delimitation between an exu- 
date and a transudate can not be made from the deter- 
mination of the specific gravity and the amount of al- 
bumin present, an attempt was made to utilize the cry- 
oscopic method for this purpose, but the results show 
that the procedure is not capable of distinguishing the 
one from the other. 

The has been made that the ab- 
sorption of old exudate is favored by increase in 
the osmotic pressure, and to this end a proteid diet is 
recommended, as the complex proteid molecule is decom- 
posed in the body into simple molecules, with the re- 
sult that the osmotic pressure of the blood is increased. 
Similar effects are ascribed to drinking-cures with so- 
dium-chlorid water, sweating-cures and mud-bathes. 
There is no doubt that the last method favors and accel- 
erates the absorption of chronic pleural exudates, as has 
been abundantly demonstrated clinically. The same pro- 
cedures are likewise often invoked to aid the absorption 
of exudates of other character. Some doubt prevails, 
however, as to the utility of drinking-cures in this con- 
nection. The results obtained from a determination of 
the osmotic pressure were used as an indication for or 
against puncture, this being practiced when absorption 
of the fluid was not to be expected, and conversely. 


CLUB PRACTICE. ‘ 

According to the Northwestern Lancet, Minnesota is 
seriously ridden with lodge practice. While other 
states are perhaps as badly afflicted, if not more so, 
lodge practice has become such an evil in that state that 
it is exciting more than usual attention. The last num- 
ber of the St. Paul Medical Journal contains a number 
of replies to inquiries from prominent physicians giv- 
ing their views on the subject. The question is to be 
brought before the state house of delegates at its ses- 
sion next month on an appeal from a county medical 
society from the decision of a district councilor, and 
we trust it will receive thorough consideration. It ap- 
pears that at least one-sixth of the population of the 
city of St. Cloud are beneficiaries of lodge practice on 
the payment of $1.00 (or $2.00 if the whole family is 
included) per annum. 

The opinion of THE JourRNAL in regard to this ques- 
tion of contract practice has been expressed on numer- 
ous occasions, and we have printed from time to time 
various items showing the extent to which it may de- 
velop, if unchecked, as illustrated by what has devel- 
oped in countries like Great Britain and Germany. 
How a self-respecting man can take up the responsibil- 
ity of the life and health of individuals for $1.00 or 
$2.00 per year is rather beyord our calculation and the 
disadv-ntages, not only to himself in the long run, but 
to his professional brethren, reed no extensive atgu- 
ment to be demonstrated. With the question of cor- 
poration phys cians the case is somewhat different, for, 
if the salary is adequate and the business confined to 
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accidents and emergencies, they are not necessarily ob- 
jectionable. However, any sweating of the profession 
by a corporation is just as bad in its way as by the bene- 
fit societies and likewise should be condemned. 

In its editorial comments on the subject the St. Paul 
Medical Journal makes a proposition which seems to 
us altogether uncalled for. It suggests that the present 
physicians holding contracts, and those wishing to join 
with them, form an organization to regulate contract 
practice. To leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
the offenders would be reform with a vengeance and 
would not go far toward mending matters. The only 
proper thing to do is to insist on what our German 
brethren are insisting, namely, that individual physi- 
cians make no contracts with benefit societies, but allow 
the members of these clubs to consult any physician, 
paying the regular fees. They would then be what they 
pretend to be, insurance companies against sickness and 
probably could, if well managed, conduct such business 
profitably. The question is simply an actuarial one. 
The club doctor’s experience in the long run, when he 
is no longer a club doctor, will teach him the disadvan- 
tage of this kind of practice. Poor pay means poor 
service all the world over and the clubs will find that 
out, but in the meantime the injury that they can do 
to the medical profession is almost incalculable. Of 
this we have evidence enough from experience abroad. 
Matters regulate themselves in time; nothing is fully 
settled until it is settled right, but if unassisted by 


active human effort, the mills of the gods grind slowly. 


We repeat: It is time that the organized profession 
in its delegated bodies take up this question and settle 
it. It is not necessary to get up a special organization 
to oppose this club practice as our German confrércs 
have had to do; we are already ized and ready. 
The question to be decided is: Shall it be consistent 
with mémbership in our organization for a member to 
enter into a contract wth a lay organization existing 
largely or solely for the purpose of sweating the medical 
profession ? 


RUSH MONUMENT DEDICATION. 


Presid: nt Roosevelt has consented to accept the Rush 
monument on behalf of the nation as a gift from the 
American Medical Association. The ceremony will 
take place at Washington Saturday afternoon, June 11, 
at 4 o’clock. It will consist of an introductory address 
by the President of the American Medical Association ; 
an oration on Benjamin Rush by Dr. J. C. Wilson, 
Philadelphia, and then the address of the President of 
the United States accepting the gift. 


THE PRACTICAL OBJECT OF ORGANIZATION, 
When discussing medical organization there is a point 
not yet clearly understood by all that should not be over- 
looked. The chief purpose of the reorganization of 
medical societies that has been progressing since 1900, is 
not simply the scientific advancement of medie ne. This 
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was well accomplished in the main by the older form 
of medical society independent of affiliation with other 
bodies. It was the disorganized state of the profession 
when called on to face political attack, to accomplish 
legislat ve reform, to protect itself from malpractice in- 
justice, to speak with some show of authority on med- 
ical questions having a public or semipublic bearing, or 
to act for the whole medica! profession, that necessi- 
tated a closer union for the promotion of the material 
welfare. It is true that the same object might have 
been attained by organizing a national legislative 
league, a national medical-defense union, a national 
physicians’ benevolent association, and a dozen other 
allied independent organizations. But in this way effort 
would have been scattered and energy dissipated. 
Clearly it was wise to utilize the existing dissociated 
societies without in the least interfering with the ef- 
fectiveress of their scientific work. The perfection and 
accurate dissemination of medical know a 
is one of the ch efest and most altruistic objects of med- 

ical-society fellowship, and the accomplishments in this 
direction of American medical societies have been sec- 
ond to none. The purpose of the recent wave of reor- 
ganization has been to bring this work into new terri- 
tory—ultimately every county in the Un on—and at 
the same time to unite all eligible physicians in one 
organization that can speak with authority for the 
whole profession whenever the welfare of the com- 
munity demands it or its own in‘erests are threatened. 


PASTEURIZED MILK. 

What is pasteurized milk? Strictly speaking, this 
term should apply to a milk which has been heated to a 
temperature sufficient to kill ay 2 ¢ micro-organ- 
isms but not sufficient to the enzymes or to 
materially alter the albumins in the milk. Unfortun- 
ately, there is a lack of unanimity among the authori- 
ties 2s to just what temperature is needed to effect this. 
Russell, Theobald Smith and Hesse have found that 60 
degrees C. for fifteen to twenty minutes is sufficient to 
destroy the bacillus of tuberculosis. Kobrak says 65 
degrees; Forster the same. Holt adv'ses 65 for twenty 
to thirty minutes, while Rotch apparently always em- 
ploys 75, although it is generally understood that any- 
thing over 69 destroys the ferments in the milk and 
materially alters albumin and lecithin. ‘The question 
is an important one. Recent researches, notably those 
of Rabinovitch,’ show that tubercle bacilli are fre- 
quently present in the milk of cows who show no out- 
ward s gns of tuberculosis, and it is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance to know just what degree of heat 
is recessary to destroy these organisms. The state- 
ments of Hesse and Theobald Smith that a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees was sufficient, have been questioned 
by Gerber and Wieske, and more recently by Rullman,’ 
who mixed fresh tuberculous sputum with milk and 
then subjected it to various temperatures, after which 
he used it for intraperitoneal injection of guinea-pigs. 
The milk, which was heated to 60 degrees C. for twenty 
to thirty minutes, caused tuberculosis in guinea-pigs in 
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every instance. The same was true of milk heated to 
65 for the same length of time. Of six animals inocu- 
lated with tuberculous milk which had been heated to 
65 for an hour, three gave negative and three positive 
results. Only a temperature of 68 continued for a full 
hour gave negative results in all the animals injected. 


milk is then rapidly cooled, the flavor will be un- 
changed, the enzymes not and there will be 
only a slight alteration of the albumin and lecithin. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE GRAPHIC METHOD TO 
DIAGNOSIS. 


Since the days of the great Piorry physicians have 


returning from the tropics. Great diversity and uncer- 
ta nty of opinion prevail as to the real cause of this 
disease: Many regard it as a form of food poisoning; 
others as the result of fish diet; others, again, as a true 
infectious disease. Hamilton Wright, who has had ex- 
cellent opportunity to study beri-beri in the Malay 
states, adopts the last view, for the reason that in a 
prison in which this disease had been endem‘c for years, 
he observed the development of the disease in prisoners 
in certain cells and also in monkeys placed within the 
same cells and fed properly. It seemed as if the cause 
was resident in the cells and, if we are correc‘ly in- 
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formed, the disease was banished from this prison by 

the sanitary conditions. Hence Wright holds 
that beri-beri is not food po soning, and that it is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the food as such, although the 
food may convey the special cause, which thrives in 


special affinity for the nerve cells. 
intensity of this intoxication and the part of 
nervous system most affected, will be the 

the outcome of the attack, as well as the 
nervous lesions. In acute ici 


: 
i 
i 


the neurocytes. According to Wright’s hypothes:s, beri- 
beri is an infectious disease, the cause of which remains 
localized in the gastroduodenal walls, where it elaborates 
a powerful neurotoxin. This seems a promising working 
hypothesis for further studies with the view of demon- 


disease, which, if infectious, perhaps has a long incuba- 
tion period. 


“Yellow literature” is a nuisance—not to say a curse 
especially to the young. It is generally supposed that 
we suffer more from this than other countries, owing to 
the freedom of the press and the lack of any censorship 
whatever excepting that which may be given by certain 
local and United States laws for the grosser objection- 
able productions. But this is perhaps a question. We 
reid not long since of the son of a Japanese prince who, 
instigated by dime-novel literature, started out to be- 
come a pirate in the West Indies. If the evil is thus 
advanced in far Japan, what shall we say of the older 
Western civilizations? It is not only, however, the 
“penny-dreadfuls,” as the English call them—the blood- 
and-thunder dime novel—that is damaging. There is 
a large class of readable literature of which it would 
be well if young people could forego all acquaintance. 
A German physician, Dr. Laquer* of Wiesbaden, has re- 
cently brought out this point. He accepts as a three- 
fold cause of psychic instability, abnormally increased 
self-analysis, fear and lack of will power, and the read- 
ng of exciting literature. He advises that during schoo] 
life pupils avoid theaters and concerts, for music is 
also considered a danger. It is a negation of ideation 
(Gedankens) in art. We have been so long accustomed 
to think of music as a meritorious indulgence that this 
opinion seems a little extreme, but he has the backing 
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D dark, unveatilated sunless places. Now, in acute cases, 
Rullman concludes that a temperature of 68 C. main- there is congestion and hemorrhage of the mucous mem- 
tained for an hour, with constant agitation, is necessary brane about the pylorus and in the duodenum, and 
to destroy the bacillus of tuberculosis, while, if the Wright regards this as the point of localization of the 

unknown cause, while the nervous lesions and symptoms 
are the result of intoxication with substances having 
ing on the 
the central 
used the hic method in locating accurately the out- : 
lines of — organs in diseased — hg Particu- nerve cells show extensive degenerative changes; in more 
larly in cardiac and pulmonary affections areas of dull- chronic cases the peripheral nerves show secondary 
ness or adventitious sounds are mapped out on the PrOcessés, dependent, of course, on the earlier lesions of 
pat ent’s skin by means of colored pencils. In a recent 
address Lannelongue' has advocated a more extensive 
application of the graphic method. He claims that 
1 particularly in diseases of the joints, and to a less ex- 
tent in the abdomen, the method may be of considerable 
value. In the case of suspected joint lesions, especially *trating the organism. Certainly the development of 
when these are in an early stage, he maps out with col- beri-beri in the imprisoned monkeys is very suggestive, 
ored pencils the bony prominences and lines of articu- although the length of time they remained in the cells 
lation on the two sides, the two joints being held, of before the symptoms appeared—from one to two and 
course, in exactly similar positions. By this means, ac- one-half months—seems to indicate that it concerns a 
mal which might be overlooked or misjudged are ren- 
dered much more apparent than mere palpation would „ 
make them. In the abdomen, by means of a pentagon, PSYCHIC DIET. 
the angles of which occur at the pubes, the anterior 
superior spines, and the rib margins at the mammary 
lines, the author shows the situation of the various 
parts of the intestine and the attachment of the mesen- 
tery. The method appeals to us as one which may be 
of value in some cases, especially to those physicians in 
whom the sight is more developed than the touch. 
BERI-BERI. 
The special form of endemic neuritis, known as beri- 

beri, is a widely disseminated disease in many tropical 

countries. Occasional epidemics also appear elsewhere, 

e. g., among Newfoundland fishermen and in British 

prisons. The disease may also be brought north in crews 
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of physicians of eminence, who have long since pointed 
out that overcultivating the musical faculty in young 
people often has a bad effect on the emotional develop- 
ment. The kind of mental diet he prescribes consists 
mainly in the reading of books of travel, histories and 
biographies, particularly of men of action, and of hu- 
morous books, which he recommends as specially valu- 


subject is not a new one, but one that is always worthy 
of consideration. We have an immense amount of lit- 
erary dissipation going on, even among schoo! children, 
as well as among those who are not children, some of it 
of the most harmful kind. Greater care should be ex- 
ercised in public libraries and by parents in the selec- 
tion of reading matter for children at the age when the 
basis of future habits is likely to be established. 


THE HOSPITAL MAINTENANCE PROBLEM. 

A few weeks ago, Charities, a New York publication 
devoted to the subject implied by its title, called atten- 
tion to the great excess of annual expense over receipts 
of most of the New York hospitals as well as to their 


political control. We know what it may be. 
Our public city institutions have had too much of a 
reputation of being mismanaged and it is in them that 
the abuses are most frequently charged. Moreover, it 
is feared that with the appropriation of public funds, 
the pri 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Merger. The Medical ment of the National 
Univeraty, Washington, merged the Medical 
of Columbian University, Washington, after the close of the 
1902-1903 session. 
Howard Medical School Commencement.—<A class of 60, of 
whom 7 were 


women, May 11, from the 
Howard University Medical Washington. Rev. John 
D.D., conferred the degrees and Dr. Robert Reyburn 
the doctorate address. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
ceive and treat gratuitously or with slight remunera- 
tion a large class of people who are able to make much 
better returns. This is especially the case with large 
public hospitals. Much, therefore, can be done 
by more stringent control of admission. We know 
what dispensary abuse may be, and hospital abuse 
may be something more or less remotely approaching if 

able. He calls attention to the comparative paucity of not paralleling it. Another point may be considered: 
German humorous literature, but gives a list of authors It is very possible that our hospitals are not managed 
which he recommends. The foreign ones consist almost and controlled with the economy that should be the rule. 
wholly of English writers, such as Dickens, Jerome, We do not mean a false economy or scrimpingness, but a 
Kipling, and our own Mark Twain. The books he has rational economy. In our large cities the restrictions 
others might object to some of them. Cynical and of space require hospitals to be expensive buildings, and 
selected are fa rly representative of the best class, though this usually adds to the cost of maintenance. One thing 
_ satirical humor, we believe, should be avoided as culti- is certain: There will have to be a regulation of the 
| vating a bad mental habit, even in the young. The charities if they are to be successfully conducted from a 
| reading of the young should be supervised, and the financial point of view. This will require probably not 
theme frequently changed and the habit of concentra- only increased giving, but reform in the method and 
tion cultivated by writing abstracts of books read. The distribution of the gifts. The problem is before us and 
: is one of the more important ones of the present day. 
| Medical Newe. 
CALIFORNIA. v 
Personal. Dr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Mays, Sausalito have 
started for Europe. Dr. George F. Brackett, San Francisco, 19 
a ee as chief surgeon of the Emergency Hospital 
| — New Hospital for Stockton.—Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
have off to build and equip a — — for Stock. 
ton and San Joaquim County, provided that the city and county 
shall maintain the institution thereafter. 
Pasadena Hospital, erected at a cost of $12,000 by the liberality 
of Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, and to be known as the Clara 
Baker Burdette Maternity Wing, was formally dedicated, 
overcrowded and generally overtaxed condition. These May 2. . 1 
conditions combined make the problem of hospital ac- 
|  commodation, especially for the poor and not well-to-do, Benevolent Society, April 29, and 5400.80 wan voted to defray 
na very serious matter. If the hospitals can not receive the expense of construction. aa ee 
the support that they need, they can not care for charity Proof 
cases to the full extent of the demands and must cur- G. W. Winchfleld, a “opiritusl healer” of Oakland, had traveled 
tail their operations; in fact, several hospitals have al- — 30 1. — — shows, and had 
ready closed em portions of their wards and others — him — guilty af — a 
ane proposing to <0 so. This is not confined to the gen- State Health Commission Organized. At a meeting of the 
| eral hospitals alone; special hospitals are also in the federal, state and local health authorities in San Francisco, 
same predicament. The evils are obvious, but the rem- wae | to as the 
2 omm orn ollowi 
edy is not clear. In this country the hospitals are sup- ers were clerzed: Dr. Rupert Blue, U. S. II. H. and F. If 
ported in part by public funds, in part by endowment, Service, president; Drs. Martin Re zen- burger, and James W. 
but very largely by voluntary contributions of the char- Ward. vice-presidents, and deputy health officer Louis Levy, sec- | 
| itably minded and the question has been raised whether Wir, all of San Francisco. 
| there should not be a larger diversion of public funds 
do this purpose than has been heretofore the case. There 
are objections to this, especially in the large municipali- 
dies. Public support implies public control, and public 
are seriously considering the advisability of removing from 
the district all strange and roving cats because of the allega- 
extent which would overbalance the account. At pres- tion of their being somewhat responsible for the spread of con- 
ent hospitals are popular institutions and are being 
charitable institutions are largely imposed on and re- week chews the tell of ha bane hese 
ů — —— —ͤ— 
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Smallpox. There were 


Mi April 260 cases, in 29 
e month last year there 
were 590 cases, in 56 21 deaths. The disease as- 
sumed decided epidemic proportions in Clay County, where 56 
cases occurred; in Grant County, 24 cases; in Vigo County, 45 
cases, 2 deaths, and in Warrich County, 24 cases. 
—— Mipril Health. There was an im ement in the ot 
n April, as compared with March, but not 
in comparison with the same month last year. For three con- best experts in the state on smallpox and infectious diseases. 
secutive months measles has been the most prevalent disease. Hospital Nebuilding.— Work has begun on the rebuilding «f 
Pneumonia, which was second in prevalence in March, was the Boston Emergency Hospital, a new five-story structure v il 
fourth in April. The order of prevalence was: measles, replace the old building, and the work will be completed 


which destroyed the greater part of the business district 
town, the house of Dr. Elmer E. Lamb was burned. 
The Most 


April Mortality of Michigan. The total number of deaths 
for the month of April was 3,212, or 194 less than the number 
month. The death rate was 15.7 


302 

violence, 184. 
deaths from typhoid fever, and a decrease in the number re- 
ported from and as compared with the 
No deaths from smallpox were reported for 


inflammation of 
membranous croup and 
fever were less than — t. 2 

all sources show meningitis reported at 1 place ; 
at 2 less; diphtheria at 20 places less; 

less; ja at 51 less; 


„ and 
in the month of April, 1904, than in the preceding month. "The 
lessened re prevalence of pneumonia in Michigan in 
April was remarkable. It is ible that some of the lessened 
prevalence may be due to the ten thousand leaflets on the 
restriction of pneumonia distributed by the State Roard of 
H . January. 1904. 
NEW JERSEY. 
noe * the will of the late David H. Chambers, the 
Friendless Children will receive $2,000, and 

the Camden City, —.— $1,000. 

Presentation of Bust. At the May 3 meeting of the Camden 
City Medica] Society, Dr. Onan B. Gross, on behalf 
the late Dr. James M. Ridge, 
to the society. 
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Last summer 326 patients were 


— and Smallpoz. Several cases ſever 
have developed in Mount Holly, with one 1 
of the disease in this * indicates its ~~ — first 
appeared in Bordentown and Trenton.— of small - 
pox have developed in one family in Dept ford. 
NEW YORK. 
Personal.—Dr. Willard P. Spratling, su Craig 


perintendent of 
Colony for Sonyea, has been appointed su 
tendent of e and Allied Hospitals to succeed Dr. W 


Buffalo, arrived from Europe, 


class of 41 was gradua The was de- 
livered by President Henry Hopkins of Williams and 
Chancellor Andrew Van Vranken Raymond of Union Univer- 
sit the — commencement 


y 
ex of the of 
Buffalo were held May 3. Alumni Association held its 
annual meeting on the same day, which was followed by the 


annual dinner at the Hotel I 
New York City. 


Personal. Dr. David Bovaird, Jr., has sailed for Europe. 
Dr. William B. Pritchard has been appointed visiting neurolo- 


Joneph McCarth — physicia to Bellevue Hospital, 
. y, a visiting phy n 
is critically ill at that institution with tubercular 
which it is supposed he contracted from a child there. 
iners of street cleaning department have been ordered to 
physical examination of the sweepers and drivers em- 
sick leave lately were found to be suffering from 
~~ sah The street commissioner to find some dis- 
infectant which can be used in street cleaning. 


Loeb, who died — Decem- 

y. Among the institu- 

uests are the following: Monte- 
; i Hospital, $10,000; Hebrew 
— Asylum, $10,000; New York University as a fund for 
of a chemical labora 


the s a tory, rr 
rial Hospital, $2,500, and the or Hebrew Children, 


$5,000. 

the week ended 7, there 
were reported to the Bureau 1,836 cases of 
with 39 deaths; 391 cases of scarlet fever, with 23 deaths; 


382 cases of diphtheria with 40 deaths; 1 case of smallpox; 78 
cases of la; 411 cases of tuberculosis with 197 deaths; 
18 cases of typhoid fever, with 8 deaths; and 77 deaths from 
1 There were also reported 359 deaths 


Improved Milk Supply.—Dr. com- 
missioner, ty & letters to all milk dealers and railroads en 
the city in which he states that all milk with a tem- 
above 50 F. will be seized and destroyed and 
prosecuted. The letter also stated that the sec 

tion in the sanitary code relating to the adulteration ＋ milk 


enforced strictly. Dr. 
nepe given state authority, and they are now 
igating the dairies throughout the state. 


= at Brooklyn Bridge. Police Commissioner Me- 
has to have stationed near the Manhattan en- 
trance to the bridge every week day during the rush hours, 
from 5 to 7 o'clock, two police — — 
and two patrolmen, so that persons injured may 
quick attention. It is probable that this plan will meet t with 
ble o tion, and will have to undergo some altera- 
tion. The H Street and Governeur hospitals do this 
work at present, and take pride in their ambulance service. 
The city pays these institutions a small sum for each patient 
treated free, and they claim they could do all the work at 
less cost than the city, and naturally will resent the innova- 
tion. 
Meningitis Increases. The increased preval- 
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September 1. There will be 20 private rooms and two wards 
to accommodate 30 patients each. Women physicians will be 
admitted on the same basis of practice as men. The whole 
will remain under the supervision of Dr. George W. Galvin. 
Fifty thousand patients, it is claimed, were treated here last a 
year. 
Mortality and Morbidity._For the six weeks ended May i4 
there were 1,371 deaths in Boston, an increase of 50 over the 
same period last year, 1 to an annual death rate of 
19.76; 316 cases of diphtheria were reported, with 24 deaths; 
89 of scarlet fever, with 2 deaths; 54 of typhoid fever, with 7 
deaths; 1,004 of measles, with 16 deaths; of tuberculosis, 
and 176 deaths. No smallpox was reported. There were 212 
deaths from pneumonia; 2 from whooping cough; 146 from 
heart disease, 34 from bronchitis, and 23 from marasmus. 
MICHIGAN. Commencements.—The seventy-third annual commencement 
y4 exercises of the Albany Medical Col were held May 3. A 
ingitis 
places. diphtheria at 61 places, typhoid fever at 76 places, 
pneumonia at 115 places, scarlet fever at 128 places, smallpox 
at 151 places, measles at 171 places, and consumption at 260 
Commencements.—The thirty-sixth annual commencement 
exercises of the Detroit — of Medicine were held May 5. 
Dr. Ernest L. Shurly conf the degrees and addresses were 
delivered by Drs. Preston M. Hickey and Henry W. Headley. It to k ty Hospital. 
——Michigan College of Medicine and Surgery, Detroit pre- 
faced its sixteenth annual commencement, May 3, with a 
clinical week for the benefit ef the alumni. Dr. Daniel B. 
Cornell, Saginaw, delivered the doctorate address, and degrees ; 
1,000, as compared . a rate of 16.0 for March. Death 
1 causes: tuberculosis of lungs, 272; typhoid fever, 81; 4 
„47; scarlet fever, 25; measles, 27; whooping cough, 15; 
ber, 
tions 
fiore 
April. 
Comparative Morbidity.—For April, compared with the pre- 
ceding month, measles, smallpox, intermittent fever, inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, remittent fever, dysentery and cholera 
infantum were more prevalent; and influenza, pneumonia, pleu- 
ritis, cancer, erysipelas, diphtheria, inflammation of brain, 
whooping cough, — membranous croup, and puerperal 
fever were less prevalent. For the same month, compared 
with the average for April in the last ten years, smailpox, 
typhoid fever and diphtheria were more than usually prevalent - 
2 influenza, pneumonia, pleuritis, intermittent fever, ery- 
pe 
brain, 
from ~ 
whoop 
typho 
scar] 
mil 
ves 
Sea Side Hospital.— Under the auspices of the Jewish Mater- 
nity Association, the Jewish Sea Side Home will soon be 
opened at Ventnor for the summer. The home was previously 
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there were 357 dea.hs from this cause, while during the 
ious year it caused only 454 deaths in the entire state. 
has usually held fifteenth rank 

among tatal diseases in this community, but if the 13 
death rate should continue, it would reach the seventh place 
in the scale. The epidemic, which began March 1, has so far 
had a mortality of about 90 per cent., and pediatrists in this 
city seem unable to make a prognosis of the cases under their 


i 


. the — A 
water a as * 1 to 
it. Some years ago a vil I. he ch 8 
288888 ted, not because of 


any face of any — — — but because the ex- 
istence nue the source of water su 
be a menace to the health of the city. 


t — ich — 


Hospital Staff Tlection. The election of the staff of the 
German Hospital resulted as 4 oe President, Dr. Charles 
H. W. Auel; vice-president, Dr „ Marcello Hartwig, and secre- 
tary, Dr. Frederick 

Medical Curators.—The council of the Universit „ 


of Boston, Milton 


dogs are required to be tied or muszled until the quarantine 
ra 
Against Tuberculosis.—The Buffalo Charity ————— 
for a vigorous an 0 
The work will be in . of Dr. William Callahan, especially 
work, and will be conducted among the 


Hospital Chartered. A charter has been issued to the Helen 
M. Gould Hospital at Chandler, with $50,000 capital 

Again in Trouble.—-Rodermund, of unsavory repute 
ton, Wis., by reason of his sensational aversion to vaccinat 
is reported to have been arrested recently at Oklahoma City on 
the charge of practicing medicine without a license. 

A Healthy Territory. Dr. Elmer EK. Cowdrick, Enid, secre- 
tary and superintendent of the territorial board of health, an- 
nounces that the general — —.— the territory has never been 
so good as now. There are no serious epidemics, and the most 
prevalent disease is measles in light form. 

Demands Revocation of License. The attorney 
filed a suit in the District Court against Dr. Calvin D. Gulley, 
Guthrie, a graduate of the fraudulent Independent and Metro- 
politan Medical College of Chicago, demanding that defendant’s 
Oklahoma be revoked and that 

forever be prohibited from further use of rights 
said license. 


MEDICAL NEWS. 


* 


lated Italian section of the city, to 
Italian Hospital. 


Pasteur Treatment in —Chief Abbott of the 
Bureau of Health is taking 
laboratory for the treatment of h A case of hydro- 


was — rors in this the 
teur the serum was day 
from the 1 — — in New York City. 
Hospital Appeintmenta The five men who 
passed the examination for interne at St. J 


iam G. Niles, and Etrbert Z. 


Must Clean Street Cara. At the last meet ing 
medical society the subject of the infect ion · bearing -car 
upholstery was d Efforts are being made to have the 
companies clean the street. cars immediately 
Dr. Howard S. Anders, t of the Penns 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, has a warning in 
the la _press to the public and the traction compan 

umption and kindred diseases, w 
condition of public conveyances promotes. 

Bequests.__By the will of the late Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend 
to the Pennsylvania and the 


the Children’s Aid Society ——Bequests of 
ve been left the Methodist Hospital by the will of the 
ish four free beds, to 


has been for the necessary 
"He also bequeathed $1,000 for the Home 
Children. 


In the Hands of Their Friends. Dr. Edward E. Montgomery 
was operated on at St. Joseph’s I. May 14, for mastoid 
disease. He had suffered = some time with suppurative mid- 
dle-ear disease, but was t to be free from in- 

wever, recently became 
„ and operation * decided on. On account 


Jefferson Medical 8 en t. June 6, have 
was operated on 
ia Hospital for a large abscess of 


itioners.— At the * of the county 


society’s action, and advocating a —— movement 
unlawful practitioners——The Homeopathic County Medical 
Society will appoint a committee of five to act in conjunction 


with the organized movement of the county medical society in 
their efforts to rid the city of illegal practitioners. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence. 


Scarlet fever is very prevalent throughout the city. 
Personal. Dr. Austin H. Longfellow, who has been in 
Europe for three months, has returned home. 
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From the week ended March 5 to the week ended May 7 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia. 
New Italian Hospital-—A charter has been asked for the 
) vestablishment of a new Italian hospital in the thickl - 
— 
Wholesale Vaccination. Owing to the development of several 
cases of smallpox in a localized portion of the city, more than 
500 persons in the immediate were vaccinated. 
During the crusade one fully developed case of smallpox was 
discovered. 
Health rt. Ihe number of deaths in the cit 
the week — May 14 Was 520, being an increase lisa 
those of last week, and an increase of 46 over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. There were 295 cases of typhoid fever 
reported, with 25 deaths. For the preceding 7 days only 277 
cases of typhoid were recorded. 
authorities had forbidden any bathing, boating or fishing in 
that stream. At the t time important engineering 
works, such as road-building and railroad improvement, are in 
progress there, requiring the services of many workmen. 
Camps and barracks for the accommodation of several hundred 
men have been established near the site of the old village and 
these drain directly into the river. The stream is constantly 
were: Drs. C. Menges Truschel, Wheeling, W. Va.; John P. 
Donahue, Scranton, Pa.; Owen O'Neill, New London, Conn.; 
typhoid-fever epidemic at Ithaca was attributed to just such Albert Garton, Philadelphia; and k. E. Schlindwein, Erie, Pa. 
an encampment orf a stream from which the city received its — The following men have been appointed to the resident 
water supply. If present conditions continue the water supply staff of the Presbyterian Hospital: Drs. William R. Butt, 
of New York will be seriously and even dangerously con- rr — Ardrey W. Downs, Will- 

taminated. Giffin. 

curators in the medical department: Drs. H. J. Nichols, War- Jefferson Hospital for the establishment of free beds in memory 
ren, Pa.; H. J. Knickerbocker, Geneva, and Joseph Fowler, of Mr. Townsend; $1,000 each to the Visiting Nurse Society of 
Benjamin G. Long and Franklin W. Barrows, Buffalo. 2 

Malta in Saratoga County and W. in Ulster Count 1 0 — 

are now under quarantine by the state department of — ae Doak’s free beds,” in memory of the donor, his wife 
Destitute 

crowded tenements of which Buffalo has a great many. There 

are a great many so-called “lungers” among these tenement 7 

: houses, and with the co-operation of the Buffalo Health De- illness all arrangements for a reunion of the class of 18/4 < 
partment an effort will be made to educate the people as to 
prophylaxis and disinfection. 
OKLAHOMA. the neck. He is progressing favorably. 
Against Illegal Pract 

medical society, s 
illegal practitioners w 
to bring the matter before the American Medical Association 
during its meeting at Atlantic City. Dr. Henry Beates, Jr., 
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1365 DEATHS. - Jour. A. M. 
Joux Saut. Apne, M.D., Pineville, Ala., to Miss Lena there to Washington to take charge of the Government 
to 


Winn of Atlanta, Ga., May 1. pital. In these times, the abundant ex 
James L. Massey, M.D., Lubeck, W. Va., to Miss Lizzie Me. perience of war, he acquired that profound knowledge of 
Bride of Sandyville, W. Va., May 1. anatomy to we bee and in = — 
' disease, was undou * measure 
Pauline cribed. At the MeDougall General Hospital, Fort. Schuy 


James Rarxon Wurrinc, M.D., New York City, to Miss Instructions for Enlisting and Discharging Soldiers.” 
Mildred Taylor of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 7. signed from the Arm 1864, and began the practice of 


e : “Medical 
ricity,” which went through th “A Manual 
tie Medication,” which went through five editions, 


NX. D. 
nati, 1850; Medical College, 1877; a member of the 
American 2 9— ; ex- president of the North 


Society; surgeon 
Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War, died at his home in 
6. 
William 


Medical Col- 
lege, New York City, 1878, a member of the American Medical 
Association, New York M Associat and Kings 


County Medical Society; surgeon to the Brooklyn Eye and Ear 
5 II, at his home in Brooklyn, from sarcoma, 


of Medicine, Iowa City, 1881, a member of the American 
Medical Association; secretary of the Harrison County (Mo.) 
Medical Society; a practitioner of marked ability, died at his 
home in Bethany, April 28, after an extended illness, aged 48. 


A. 
Hos- 
Henry M. Farr, M.D., to Miss Katherine Chambers, both ne in Cincinnati. Here he became a professor in t 
of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, at Monmouth, III., April 29. Medical College of Ohio. He had previously 9 
Francis Hexsext Poon, M. I., Dann. Laring, Va., to Miss medical jurisprudence in the Army Medical From 
Hettie Bauer of Bel Air, Md., at Great Falls, Mont., Apri! 27. Cincinnati, he was summoned, in 1879, to the chair of materia 
medica and therapeutics at Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- | 
Wuzian HuNcERrorp Bura, M. D., Wilmington, Del., to Miss phia. Here he completed his treatise on “Therapeutics,” and 
Editha Lynde Geer of Hartford, Conn., at San Marcial, N. M., wrote his “Practice of Medicine.” He devoted himself actively 
May 3. to the work of the college until 1893, when he became professor 
—- -- — emeritus. From this time and until a few days before his death, 
he devoted himself to the almost unremitt of his 
Deathe. 
Reberts Bartholow, M.A., M.D., LL.D., died at his home in “Cholera.” 
Philadelphia from a nervous disease of ae May 10, text-books, N „ and —— 
took his degree in arts at Calvert College, and his medical de. ard, Dr. Bartholow’s views on the subjects of pharmacology — 
was, in a special sense, more deeply versed than the practical 
nature of most of his writings show, it gq Ag of interest to 
observe that, though a firm believer in the effectiveness of 
drugs, in the latter years of his life, he became more and more 
convinced of the utility of dietetic and hygienic methods of 
treatment. He *4— an unusual power of 1, 
the virtues and merits of these separate forces in the genius 
healing. The results of purely laboratory experiment, he 
adopted with all the liberality that they can 28 demand. 
ee — the frequent nullity of some of 
the too hasty general statements with which modern lit- 
erature is burdened. He was a fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia, a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and an honorary member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh and the Society of Practical Medicine of Paris. 
Joseph D. Titcomb, M.D. Medical School of Maine at Bowdoin 
f „ Brunswick, Maine, 1881, a member of the American 
5 Medical Association, Minnesota State Medical Society, St. 
Louis County Medical Society, Inter-Urban Academy of Medi- 
cine, Chicago Ophthalmological Society and Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Oto-Laryngology; one of the most prominent 
. ophthalmologists of the northwest; oculist to the Duluth and 
Iron Range Railroad and to St. Mary’s and Red Cross hospitals, 
died at his home in Duluth, May 6, after a short illness, from 
pneumonia, aged 45. 

Crayke S. Meets M.D. University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1894, son of Dr. James Taggart Priestley, a member 
of the American Medical Association, Iowa State Medical 
Society, Polk County Medical Society and Des Moines Patho- 
logical Society ; | ow we of dermatology in the Drake Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, Des Moines; a po hee of 
great promise, died at his home in Des Moines, May 13, from 
pneumonia, after an illness of four days. 

Ronerets M. A., M. D., LL.D. 
0 then entered the medical department of the Army, at the head 
of the class of candidates, and served as surgeon from 1856 to 
1864. During this time, he took part in expeditions to Utah, 
New Mexico, and the great plains of the West. When the out- surgeon general of the South Dakota Nat Guard, ex-state 
break of the Civil War occurred he was attached to the military senator, and veteran of the Civil War, died recently at his home 
post of Fort Bridger, Santa Fe, N. M., and was ordered from in Clark, S. D., after an illness of one week, aged 61. 
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9 readily. At temperatures between 14 C. and 18 C., than fifty days. In the free state, the insect can 

not seek to bite at all unless artificially warmed by long, much of its vigor being lost within a short 
contact with the skin of the victim. She bites less readily its evolution, and its resistance is much dimin- 
between 22 C. and 25 C., but a temperature of 27 C. to 30 C. is and destruction of its scales. High temper- 
that which suits the insect best. 36 C. to 39 C. are unfavorable to the life of a — 

LaYine. mosquito. 
* 
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the Texas State Medical Association, delivered at the recent 


in THe Jovenat, April 


be 


The excellent railroad rates which have been granted to the 
session of the American Medical Association 


rantine 
he gov 


oft 


ernor or 


pecial Trains Carry Delegations to the Atlantic 
session of that body, Dr. Paschal had the following to say on 1 1 20 2 
quarantine: City Session. 
Every county in this state has the right to decree a 
— ty health cout — Atlantic City have been tioned 
— at Atlan y have ment 
Ines h action. The 
Ste superior under the law to the state health oMicer, tes 30. The exact details can MM secured from railroad ticket 
As an illustration of this, the yellow fever episode of last year ts. 
will serve full well. Trains cartying food were in some instances en 


| 
| 
| 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Passenger 
tickets will be sold May 31, June 1, 2, 4 and 5. Stop-over will 
be allowed at Philadelphia on going trip up to June 6, provided 
the Philadelphia railroad office 


fie 
i 
2 2 


11 


Lines. This will leave Chicago Sunday 
ernoon, June 5, at 2 o'clock, and will 
tie City without change. It will arrive 
p. m., Monday, June 6. The rate from Chicago will 
Further information 


There are a number of railroad lines leaving Chicago for 
Atlantic City, and all of them will take special pains to ac- 
commodate physicians who will travel thereon. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad will sell tickets for the dates mentioned 
above at the rate of $20.25 for the trip from Chicago to 
Atlantic City and return. Their regular trains leave at 10:40 
a. m. and 3:30 p. m. Both of these trains are equipped with 
Pullman sleeping cars, and meals are served in dining cars. 
Further information may be had from agents of the Baltimore 


Philadelphia, 
troit, for ten days, if desired. The rate from Chicago is 
same as stated above. 

It is to be noted that all tickets are to be deposited immedi- 
ately on arrival at Atlantic City with the joint railroad agent, 
who will certify the ticket and return it to the passenger on 
the day on which he will leave Atlantic City. This date of 
leaving is to be not earlier than June 4, nor later than June 


railroad agent. If such agent is not informed of all these de- 
tails, he will know the proper railroad official to whom to 


St. Louis Exposition. 

there will be spevially low rates to St. Louis, on account 
of the Exposition, members from considerable western terri- 
tory will find it convenient to buy tickets to that city and 
thence to Atlantic City. We have not yet received par.iculars 
of special trains from St. Louis. These will be announced later 
if they are arranged for. 


ORGANIZATION MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY. 
Gathering of Councilors and Officers of State Associations to 
Discuss Organization. 

An important meeting of councilors and presidents and sec- 
retaries of state associations and others interested 
in the work of medical organization, has been called in the 


assembly room of the House of Delegates, at the High School 
Building at Atlantic City, at 3 p. m., Tuesday, June 7, to con- 


sider the practica] questions involved in this great movement. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Many of the most experienced officers and councilors from 


The following 


It is expected that these papers will be followed by crisp 
discussion of the presented, each speaker being limited 
ill determine for themselves 


bert E. Bulson, Jr., Fort Wayne, Ind., how many slides, draw- 
ings or other illustrations they will present. 


officers 
23. 1904, for examination 
tes for admission to the 


ngs, Edward F.. asst..surgeon, granted two months’ leave 
about May 15, with permission to apply for one month's extension. 
Rutherford, Henry II.. asst. surgeon. now on sick ve of a 
at Hot 8 Ark... will report to commanding officer, Army and 
Navy Genera] Hospital, for such duty as he to 
Stedman, Chester J., asst.-su . relieved from duty at Colum- 
and orde to Fort Liscum, A for , 
„ sst rellev 
© the military secreta or fu rs. 
Jno. su relleved duty at Fort Thomas, 
„ ard fantry to Fort Egbert, Alaska, for 


relieved fee duty at Fort Egbert, Alaska, 


ordered to assume command of gen- 
| Edward — tah — l, under 
one . Comegys, y surgeon general, 
for duty in the Philippines. 
Garde, Louis A., surgeon, assignment to Phil Islands re 
voked and ordered to duty with the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
„contract surgeon, granted an extension of one 
relleved from duty at the 
us, Fra „con surgeon. a 
isco and ordered to du ot 
Klerultk. H. Newton, contract relle ved from duty at 
San Francisco to duty at the Infantry 


every section of the union have signified an intention to at- 
tend and to take part in the meeting, and a cordial invitation m= 
is extended to all to do so without other notice. — 

immediately on arrival. Tickets are good for return from June EEE provisional program has been arranged, the 
6 to June 13, and within this limit stop-over is to be allowed papers being limited strictly to ten minutes: 
at Philadelphia, New York City and Baltimore. Those who cui The Councilor and Hts Dimiculties, Leartus Connor, Detroit, 
“‘hairman t ie n Council. 
wish to make a side trip from Philadelphia to New York City, ite w. Bese, 
Chairman of the Texas Council. . 
3. How County Societies May Be Made Attractive, Brooks F. 
Beebe, Cincinnati. Chairman cf the Ohio * 
8 Secre or- 
be the focus of travel for much of the western r Member of the Kentucky Counell. 
to Chicago will come special trains from the 
hwest. Two carloads of Iowa physicians and 
will be held during this 
session, and as to the advisability of making the organization 
permanent. 
tlan- — 
aan OPHTHALMOLOGY PAPERS ILLUSTRATED. 
ping Convenient Device for Illustration of Papers Before the Section 
cars may be had from the representatives of the Pennsylvania on Ophthalmology. 
Lines. Through the courtesy of the Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Traine on Other Railroads. Throat College, the Section on Ophthalmology will have the 
| use of the Hoy opaque projector—the first model of the instru- 
ment so far built-—in illustrating papers read at the Atlantic 
| City session. The greatly magnified image of black and white 
: or colored drawings (original or reproduced in atlas, magazine 7 
ü or other book), such as perimeter charts or fundus paintings, 
| can be projected, without previous preparation, on the screen. 
It is not necessary to remove such pictures from the book 
or magazine containing them. Instruments, flat bones, or, in- 
deed, any flat object not too large (not over 12 inches in 
& Ohio Railroad. length or breadth), can be faithfully projected in the same 
way. In addition to this instrument, two stereopt icons and 
2 ＋ an instrument for projecting microscopic slides will be fur- 
** we m. Fun  nished for the convenience of members. Prospective readers 
2, June 5, and reaching Atlantic City Monday, June d. at t papers should notify the secretary of the section, Dr. Al- 
| 6:05 p. m. Other trains on this line leave Chicago daily at pe y ry . 
| The Public Service. 
Army Changes. 
Memorandum of changes of station and duties of medical officers, 
U. 8. Army, week ending May 14, 1904: 
: Kean, Jefferson K., surgeon, Webb, Walter D.. and Lyster Theo. 
| 13. No deposit fee is required. Any further particulars that C. — 7 21 2 members of 
| may be desired or any explanation concerning matters re- 
) ferred to above may be obtained by applying to the nearest Academy. 
and ordered to Fort 
| Rand. I. W., asst.-surgeon, relieved from duty at Ord Barracks, 
pm * and ordered to cantonment, Presidio of San Francisco, for 
| vl 
an 

— — 

of absence from Fort Reno, Okla. 
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season ; to return there to 
=. 


in the Medical corps of the Navy, week ended May 14: 


ling, I. W., surgeon, detacned with the Marine 
of Paname and ordered to duty with the 
Panama Canal Com ‘ 


frum a 

— ‘surgeon, to the Relief; authorized to delay one 2 
iter, snd detached Naval Museum 
Gad Medical and ordered to the Denver. 

„ Gset..curgeon, ordered to the Hospital, 


O. D., surgeon, detached from the Navy Yard, League 
ead ordered to the Jilinois. a 


ood, N. ordered 
to the Station, New R. I., with additional in at 
4 * nut otherwise with 


port, R. I., ordered to the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, 


on, P. M., su detailed to t the Service at 
ting the ‘American Medical Assocation, June 1008. stop 


zt 
a 


trom 20 
mon 
relieved from duty at Tam 
t. J. M., ast. - letter of 9, 1 - 
ing him to report to rea. A. Surgeon V. G. Heiser at Manila, P. I. 
for t or promotion. revoked. 
Burkbalter, J. T. asst..surgeon, granted extension of leave of 


granted leave of absence. for 


F. IL srat surgeon, to proceed 


to 
New Tork and report to Surgeon G. W. Stoner, Tumigratlon Depot, 


for du 


Spratt, R. 


A. leave of absence for 14 
Beater reassigned to duty at Manila, P. I. 
N 


armacist, directed to proceed to Calro. In. 2 
t ty during t 
on leave of Cc = * * 
Frank. rmacist, to 0 Francisco 
report to medica: officer in com fur duty and assignment to 
APPOINTMENTS. 
McKeon, F. H.. of Connecticut ; J., of Georgia ; Sweet, 


REINSTATEMENT. 


Health Reports. 
The following cases of smallpox, yellow fever, cholera and plague 
have been to the Surgeon General, l’ublic Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, during the week ended May 14, 1904: 


ana: New A 
land: Baltimore, A 30 May 7, 5 cases. 
April Mae 7, Detroit, 1 case; Grand 


25- 7. 35 cases. 
or, April M0-May 2 cases 


i 


Toledo, April Mus, 
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Pennsyivania : 30 7. Philadelphia, 26 cases, 5 deaths: 
South 1 April 30-May 7, 2 cases; Greenville, 
123 


SMALLIG 
Philippine Islands: Manila, March 12-26, 9 cases, 1 death. 


—— : A 2 

11 ‘de wh March April 10. deathe 
2 — „ to April 30, 55 cases. 1 dea 

China; Bhangha — 13 deatha. 

Hull, 4 Glasgow, Aprii 22 1 cases, 2 dea 1 
23 90, 5 cases. 

26-April 23, 9 cases, 1 death; St. Peters- 


March 
18. 2 cases, 3 deaths. 
16. 15 cases, 1 death: Constant! 
u 10-24 11 dee Smyrna, March 26 April 3, 1 death. 
YELLOW FEVER. 


April ‘dcathe 10, cases. 4 deaths. 
Mexico: | April death 
April 20, 104 Madeas, April 26 8 


Brazil: Rio de Janeiro, 2-10, 3 
enn’ Calcutta, April 2- dan deaths: He Hombay, April 5-12, 811 


Choesica, April 14, 2 


Medical Organization. 


Illinois. 

County Mepicat Society.—This society was 
organized at Gilman, May 13, on the standard plan, by Dr. 
Otto B. Will, Peoria, councilor for the Fourth District, with 
thirty-six charter members. The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Daniel L. Jewell, Wa seka; secretary, Dr. Ar- 
thur W. W hite, Paxton; treasurer, Dr. Frank B. Lovell, Gibson 

ewell, Onarga, ieken, City, and 
v. 


Iowa. 

Cepar County MepicaL This society 
ganized at Tipton, May 10, on the standard plan; the constitu- 
tion and by-laws recommended by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation were adopted, and the following officers reinstated: Dr. 
Charles W. Baker, Stanwood, president; Dr. Roscoe A. Nash, 
Tipton, secretary, and Dr. Louis J. Leech, West Branch, treas- 
urer. Dr. Edward J. Van Metre, — was elected delegate 
to the state society, and Dr. Charles W. Baker, Stanwood, al- 
ternate. 


Ohio. 

PauLpine County Mepicat Soctety.— Physicians of Paulding 
County met at Paulding, May 4, effected organization on the 
standard plan, and elected the following officers: Dr. I. R. 
Fast, Paulding, president; Dr. George M. Brattain, Antw 
vice-president ; Dr. Ira J. Dix, Paulding, secretary; Dr. John 
Hosford, Pauldi „ treasurer; Drs. George E. Brattain and 
auldi „ and Dr. Ambrose H. Mouser, 2 

Brattain, Antwerp, delegate to 


ion of Oklahoma. 
The Oklahoma State Medical Association met at Oklahoma 


City May 11. As the first order of business a special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and on the subject of 
a reorganization of the association along the lines proposed by 


the American Medical Association. At the first afternoon ‘ses- 
sion this committee reported and recommended that the rules 
be 2 and that the standard constitution and by-laws 
be —— unanimous consent, and this was done with much 

This action resulted largely from the phenomenal 
work done in Texas during the past year, the connection be- 
tween the profession of the two jurisdictions being very inti- 
mate. The officers elected for the coming year were as follows: 
President, Dr. Aarcha K. West, Oklahoma City; weer 
Dr. Richard H. Tullis, Lawton; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Eugene 


Navy Changes. 
Changes 
8. N., P. A. surgeon, commissioned a I’. A. surgeon with A r ** be. 
rank of ileutenant from Dec. 14, 1903. 
Sutton, R. I.. asst..surgeon. detached from the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Navy Department, and ordered to duty with 
— 
de and to the Navy Ya Island, 
lon, New 
Mass. 
Official list of the changes of station and duties of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, for the seven days ended May 12, 1904. 
11 sence April 6. — — 
uty at Calcutta, 
ew York (8 ) 
duty and t 
leans and re- 
assignment to 
ten days from 
ichardson, N. D. A. A. surgeon, granted leave of absence for 
— 
— 
Florida: Jacksonville, April 30-May 7. 4 cases. 
Iinols : Chica April May 7, 2 cases. 
yton, 12 cases, 1 
nati, 15 cases, 1 
death ; 


. Barker, Guthrie Drs. Abraham I. Blesh, chairman, 
Guthrie, William E. Dicken, Oklahoma City, Mahlon A. Kelso, 
Enid, Richard H. Tullis, Lawton, and Ira B. Bartle, Augusta. 


F 

17 21 
12 


Texas. 

—Dr. Vernon Mac Gammon, 
councilor for the Fourth District, writes that the counties 
ing all report an increase of mem p. and 
that six out of have all the eligible men in the county as 
members. satisfaction is expressed by all in regard to 
the new of organization, and the results the profession of 
the state have already derived from it. He says that in several 
the members wanted them 
Ax Epocu 1x Texas Histony.——The editor of the Tezas Medi- 
cal J the meeting of the Texas State Medical 
Association, said that the session would mark an epoch in the 

history ion, and commented further as follows: 
that organization is now. for the first time, a state 
nenne There was some 
to and active membership 


fon, the bership has run with 398 
to somet like 2,500. e assemble this month for the 
time since reorgan The day ie near when to not be 
@ member will make 4 — This renewed 
interest and awakening of the 1 orofession has attracted 
— public attention, and looking to this great association of phy- 

ton of the for — 


chairman of the board df councilors, | 
Delegates of the State Medical Association of Texas: 


Before presenting a résumé of the results obtained ou 
forte bet to direct our attention to some of the 
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any circumstances 
a vast ma physicians in almost every 
had never been connected with medical iza 
ever, and most 


meetings and similar m 
influence hesitate to join. Every conceivable 
business to general lack of in A, Xe 


crow 

results the past nine or ten — — active work 
amp! — 0 7 y @ majority 
of the boa ef councilors great 
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ence, including 

nine coun 

-4 

manner in which 

loss of time to the councilor.” 

Dr. Cantrell of the 

about forty days 

Dre. Fiy of the third the 

trict and Calhoun of the tenth district have lost from twelve to 

sixteen days each from their practice, and most of the others 

have suffered fully as much loss. These figures do not include the 

time devoted to up with the enormous amount corre- 

Briefly stated, obtained are as 


One year ago we estimated that we would be able to 

the to 1,000. Six months we estimated that 
increase would reach 1.500. Three mont we hoped it 
reach 2,000. We were, therefore, surprised find that the 
enroliment reached over 2,500. The increase in interest in the 
work and the increase in the enthusiasm with which the county 
society officers have taken it up is but little short of amasing. 
Mech has been accomplished, but much yet remains to be ac- 
complished. We have devoted our time during the fret year to 
possible. To our successors will be given the task — 
and st h to the societies already in existence, as 
as at rx the number of organisations. 

or ure 


and meet their efforts at assistance. It is not to be expected that 
every member of society will become an active and enthu-. 
siastic worker: nor will the s and ty of the society 
—— the attainment of much-to- red but never- 
real result. Fortunately the efforts of even one — 
and tactful man in a given county may easily be the means 
building a st and enduri organization. If the 
for example. whom is is at least one of the in- 
formed in his home county as to the merits of our present 


an 
trust to be placed in the hands energetic men. 
ld not be complete without some reference to 


the invaluable advice and aasistance 
J. N. McCormack, 


from Dr. N Chairman of the A. M. 
Reorganization. prot of Texas, as wel 
in many other states, owes to Dr. 

a debt of gratitude cannot be overestimated. 


f Redfield, June 1-2. 

— Medical Association, Portland, June 1-3. 
Chi 

1 


Derma 
sland Medical June 3. 
Conf. of State and Prov. Bd. of Health of N. A., Wash., June 8-4. 
Indian Territory Medical Association. Holdenville, June 3-5. 
of Medicine, 
of New Jersey, Atlantic City, June 4- 
Lie. Bds. lan 
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sumed in the discharge of bis duties as. councilor, Dr. Gam R. 
There are twenty-six — 
having a sufficient number of 
society. In several instances, 
been organized in anticipation 
sociation. As the rank and file 
aggressive and progressive young men ly be 
looked for as the result of the reorganization. 
ota igi’ hysic rat mated), 
ö Present membership of county (and state) organisations, 2,510. 
Mem hip during peat cuding April 26 1904, 2,142. 
nerease 1 
Per cent. increase du 42 April 1 ths 
th makes organization of county metical societies and member. 
ship in the same essential to membership in the state and national 
pscciations, and constitutes count: an in 
manner 
have been ensured by representative men and leading members of 
both houses of the ture that ~q 1 — 7 — 
ciation agrees on needed ec organ sure 
public X A secretary other officers and committees are frequently re 
aad * u wm be 
OnGanizaTion 1x Texas—Tue Goop Work or tHe Coux- half of the burden of the work will lifted from the shoulders 
To show what has been done in one state we abstract the cay. mont gratifying be immediately 
Antonio, The future success of the county society will of course depend 
House of on the efficiency of its officers and committees: consequently we 
can sot too at condemn the tendency now manifested in some 
counties to the matter of election to office in the light of 
* on many occasions 
ittee on 
Jas that 
pan Reed for the most pes busy men. ssociates 
y dificult matter to 1 
able to make their officia) visits at the 
had t Wes and could not 
o a num nee. u 
— Society Proceedings. 
unty — 
2 COMING MEETINGS. 
ise a local society and to keep it alive had been discouraged AMBRICAX Manic. AssociaTion, ATLANTIC Crrr, N. J., June 7-10. 
Gy, faitore Practically all except) the souncllors themselves were 
en nfamiliar w new on. or 
— bet few at first could be ‘induced to give the matter even ~ arr Mer — of the KN 2 * 24 
serious attention. Petty jealousies and bitter feuds between in- e "arolina, Raleigh, May 24. 
Gividuals in small communities. and between factions in large North Dakota State Medical Society. Fargo, May 25-26. 
towns, were encountered on every hand. Lack of transportation Connecticut Medical Society, New Haven, May 25-26. 
facilities, the loss of time and the incurred in attending Michigan State Medical Society, Grand Rapids, May 28.27. 
ae: of reputation American Medico Psychological Assn., St. Louls, May 30-June 3. 
reason from poems 2 
ed to operate in 
a 8 interest 
in the work. But in most instances the councilors ve found 
themselves able to meet the emergencies of the occasion. Re- . t 
ferring to the difficulties encountered in his district (a fair ex- 
* in ling with the same, Dr. Hoiman "ee writes : | 
“Perhaps the greatest obstacle met with is the indifference of 
the profession My. and the difficulty of getting at them. I 
have met this by always selecting a — worker in the 112 
town in the county. getting him enthused. fully instruct m. 
then put him to work on the rest of them, finally calling a meet- 
Ing 4 interest seems to be aroused sufficiently to make it a go. 
I have never found it very difficult to talk the crowd into organs. 
American Association, Atlantic City, June 6. 
American Assen. Life Ins. Exam. Surgs., Atlantic City, June 6. 
American Gastro-Enterological Association, Atlantic City, June 6. 
con 2 Nat. Aen. of U. 8. Pen. Exam. Surgs., Atlantic City, June 6-7. 
work done and sacrifice of time entailed by some of the individual Association of American Medical Colleges. Atlantic City, June 6. 
members of the hoard. In reply to an inquiry as to the time con- Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston, June 7-8. 
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ts first appearance at childbirth. Intravenous 
injection salt solution, quinin, strychnin, 
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American Orthopedic Association, Atlantic was submitted 
American Urological Association, Atlantic he mortality we 
Medical Society of Delaware, Lewes, June believed that 
Wisconsia State Medical Society, Milwauk 
NORTH BRANCH PHILADELPHIA CC 
SOCIETY... 
Regular Meeting, held April 
The President, Dr. Samuel Wolfe, 
of 
by 
' his 
ng 
20 severe cases collapse may be 
per rectum and nitroglyc- 
tment of septicemia due to 
— of antiseptic uterine douches 
iodoform gauze; curettage 
t the 
the 
teh 0 
wi 
— 
a 
the 
case 
of 
pa De 
trea 
at 
yfair 
dus 
hen 
di 
and 
a 
at effect on such 
the Physician in 
| ine that while he apr 
| au Barlow’s 
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ous all during the course of the disease and had one slight in- from the Army Medical School at Netley in which the occur- 
testinal hemorrhage. He was bathed at 103 degrees, but was rence of femoral thrombosis is said to be due to an increase of 
not tubbed. On admission he was passing 1,200 c.c. urine, but calcium salts in the blood, possibly brought about by the large 

on the fourth day after admission he passed 7,000 c.c., and the amount of milk given during typhoid fever. It is suggested 
next day he passed 7,200 c.c. The excrétion then fell to 3,000 that the addition of a soluble citrate to the milk may lessen 

f oe. and gradually fell to normal during the subsequent course the tendency to coagulation of the blood in a person on such a 
of the disease, but did not reach 1,500 c.c. until convalescence diet. 
was well established. The urine contained neither albumin nor Du. Atyaxp Stenoet, Philadelphia, referred to two cases of 
glucose. At one time salicylic acid was found after the admin. thrombosis of the pulmonary artery. Both cases were thought 

‘ istration of salol. There was no acetone; there was about a to be primary. He has noted general symptoms in a number 
normal urea excretion. The patient was seen one year after of cases before the appearance of local symptoms. 
the attack of typhoid fever, when his urine was found normal Da. Wittiam H. Waren, Raltimore, said that these cases are 
in quantity and character. It is usual to find slight polyuria probably instances of primary phlebitis from an infection of 
during convalescence from typhoid fever, as pointed out by the walls of the vein with the bacillus typhosus. The organism 
Murchison and by Osler. Fussell has noted polyuria during has been isolated from 70 per cent. of cases of one series. 
convalescence from typhoid fever in only 8 per cent. of his own Da. Menton Puince, Boston, referred to a case in which 
cases. Exceptionally polyuria has been noted during the en- phlebitis developed before the symptoms of typhoid fever. 

. tire course of the disease. Da. Cuantzs Cansy, Buffalo, said that in his experience the 

nn majority of patients recovered entirely. 

Du. Grorcs Dock, Ann Arbor, Mich., said that there appears rr 

| to be retention of Suid in the body Sellowed ly polyuria. A The pulse sate was increnced the 

| temporary decline in the temperature dme to be followed by d tn. thrombus, which he believes io influenced by the fores of 
an increase in the amount of urine. Fer the circulation. 

sible to wash out the system with water in conditions. 

\ Du W. Ouman Tuomreom, New York City, asked whether Du. James Tyson, Philadelphia, said that in these cases he 

ö 88 ted and © he had had a previous believes the vascular obstruction is the cause of the pain. He 

* ma 80 to vascu 

Da. Osten, Baltimore, eaid that polyuria is some- Da. Witttam Osta, Baltimore said to 

times associated with local abdominal lesions such as tubereu between the thrombosis of typhoid fever and phlegmasia alba 
42 lous peritonitis. dolens. The condition seems to be less acute in the former c 
04 Da. WAN S. THaren, Baltimore, said that Cushing allows dition. He thinks there are a number of cases in which recov- 
| his patients to have very large quantities of water and that cry ie complete without varicosities. The ultimate result Ge- 
| a ee eee They seem to do extremely pends on the anatomic characters of the venous system in the 

affected region. 

Du. Fussevt said that no observation had been made on the Du. Tuarer said that among the general symptoms which 
blood pressure of his patient. It appeared to him that the in- indicate the occurrence of true phlebitis he had analyzed the 
) creased ingestion of water appeared to be due to the polyuria relation between pulse rate and temperature in only one case, 
| rather than that the contrary is true. The patient was not one of iliac thrombosis. In this the pulse rate was dispropor- 

markedly emaciated. It ie not known whether he had a previ- tionate. One patient shows intermittent claudication two years 
ous attack of polyuria; he has not had one since. The patient after recovery. 

was less nervous when he was passing 4,000 c.c. of urine than 

| when he was passing 7,000 cc. There seemed to be no other Clinical Studies in Artericecieresis. 
connection between the nervousness and the polyuria. Du. Atyazp Srencet, Philadelphia, read a paper dealing 

Cases of Venous Thrombosis in the Course of Typhoid Fever. 9 — 232 in n bs 

Da. Wutian 8. Tarver, Baltimore, said that out of 4.063 made ‘pith the ty Staaten, 
cases of typhoid fever there were 39 cases of venous thrombo- systolic and diastolic pressures. In afteriosclerosis the sys- 
sis and 2 cases admitted to the hospital during convalescence. tolle pressure is not always high; but the diastolic pressure, 
Five of the cases were fatal; in one there was pulmonary em- on the other hand, is always high until the myocardium has 
bolism and in another embolism of the inferior vena cava and failed. The sustention of the mean pressure is due to the 
the right auricle. In 3 of the cases the formation of the throm fact that there is sufficient elastic tissue between the atheroma- 
bus was attended with no fever; in the other 36 cases there was tous areas in the aorta to sustain the pressure in spite of the 
a febrile reaction. In II cases, 28.2 per cent., chills were an peripheral resistance. There are no great changes in the 
accompaniment of the beginning of the condition. The first food of these patients notwithstanding the apparent severe 
symptom was pain, which varied in intensity. When the fem- anemia ; the erythrocytes are high, the hemoglobin is high and 

deal vein was the seat of the thrombus the pain was felt in the (he lencoertes are high. This is due probably to the contrac- 
line of the femoral vessels, in Scarpa’s triangle, in the popliteal tion of the peripheral vessels, showing that the process begins 
region or in the calf. Pe oe eee Cone OS in those vessels. The urine is variable in quantity and ap- 
there were also swelling, redness and edema in some of pears to be independent of the quantity of fluid taken; a fact 
cases. In 54 per cent. of the cases there was a leucocytosis, the that may be accounted for by involvement of the glomeruli. 
highest recorded figure being 24,864, in a case of iliac thrombo- The specific gravity also varies considerably, as does the occur- 
sis. The lowest leucocyte count was 2,700 in a case of popliteal ende of albumin and casts. Corresponding with the sustained 
thrombosis without fever. In the majority of cases the throm- diastolic pressure there is a sustained, prolonged character of 
bosis developed during the third week, when the leucocytes the systolic sound before the myocardial change appears, which 
should be about 5,500. In one instance the bacillus typhosus is important in diagnosis. 

was obtained in pure culture from the thrombus. Of 16 pa- 

tients communicated with after convalescence it appears that DISCUSSION. 

there is a more or less permanent disability in all cases. Du. Francis P. Kinnicutt, New York City, said that the 

Marked varicosities of the veins of the hypogastrium follow blood pressure in senile arteriosclerosis is lower than in path- 

femoral thrombosis. A sudden, severe pain in the lower part logic arteriosclerosis. 

of the adbdomen with leucocytosis is indicative of iliac throm- Da. Solomon Soxis-Conex, Philadelphia, said that the char- 

bosis. acter of the wall of the vessels, the changes in innervation and 

DISCUSSION. the change in the force of the blood can not be recorded by an 
Dr. Gronda L. Peanopy, New York City, referred to a paper instrument. Arterial tension and blood pressure are not 
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is 
to trea 
8. here is m ulceration and loss of tissue, absolute 
cure is impossible, but such an amelioration of symptoms may be 
— y Ci — to render the patient fairly comfortable for the 
Kiste 


rest nee. 
9. The best results are obtained when the tuberculous deposit in 
the larynx is localized. 


dition fulfilled, no special technic is required other than the 


use of mordant. 
Medical News, New York. 
May 7. 
The M in Diagnosis. Austin W. 
ca Human Health. Masyck 
inical Aspect. Myocarditis. John W. 
cheats Appendivitis and its Medical Treatment. N. Best. 
*Summary of Into the Use of 
cohol, Ni and Amy! Nitrate in pay and . 


of the most 
diathesis and syphilis are also often responsible for the con- 
dition. The rational symptoms are at first vague and death 


go, headache, precordial distress, palpitation and later attacks 
of angina are among the more common symptoms. The pulse 
becomes irregular in rate, rhythm and force, perhaps intermit- 
tent. Slight overwork of the heart produces attacks of palpi- 
tation and later attacks of severe cardiac asthma, especially at 
night. In other cases the breathing is of the Cheyne-Stokes 
type, and in still other cases precordial pain occurs. Unless 
the 


In the of every suspected case a complete history 
should be taken, especially as to age, family tendencies, habits 
and previous disease. The urine should be carefully investi- 
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endeavor should be to remove every cause of cardiac irritation; 
second, regulate the diet, exercise and habits so as to bring 
the 


advanced, ted exercise is often beneficial. In the great 
majority of cases, however, absolute rest in the recumbent 
position is necessary for at least a few weeks. The patient 
should be advised to sleep and eat regularly, taking three 
meals a day. It is attention to such little things as eating, 
drinking and doing which secures success. Before the use of 
saline baths, advanced arterial fibrosis and aneurism must be 
excluded, as also advanced cardiac insufficiency with dropsy 
He begins with a bath of ten minutes’ duration in water at 
98 degrees and 1 per cent. saline and 1/10 per cent. calcium 
chlorid. The second bath is gradually lowered to 90 and the 
subsequent ones are kept at that temperature, gradually in- 
creasing the chloride, and carbonic acid added by the tenth 


fairly approximated somewhere between 10 and 15 per 
and he holds that the results of surgical treatment are a 
higher than its ardent advocates claim at the present. He 
believes in the majority of cases abscess opens into the intes- 
tine and the patients recover. Where it ruptures into the 
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; treatment: 1, primary breathlessness, precordial distress and 
; irregular pulse; 2, advanced weakness and the more serious 
| symptoms. Each case should be studied by itself. The first 
| 6. Flagella Staining. After giving their method Johnston the highest point. In addition to hygienic and dietetic meas- 
and Mack remark that the essentials are: A clean cover glass, ures, tonics such as strychnin, arsenic, ete., are indicated. In 
but little organic matter in the film to stain and no heavy the early cases when the hol changes are not very far 
background, avoiding fixing the film in the flame, but allowing 
the mordant to fix it, avoiding heating either mordant or 
stains on the films, as it tends to produce a precipitate and 
background. Finally, the all-important prerequisite is to have 
a film containing organisms with flagella extended. This con- 
— — 
every fourth day. In advanced cases absolute . . bed 

waa must be enjoined. For reduction of the high arterial tension 

ciency, persistent ductus arteriosus, ancurismal diastolic mur- in ang) cases we rely mainly on the iodids and nitrites. He 
7. itral stenosis, cardiorespiratory influences and peri. bas fund iodid of sodium in 3 to 5 grain doses three or four 

— and pl tcardial conditions. The details are too times daily very useful. He emphasizes the value of long- 

— te of abstracting in the space we are able to continued, very small doses of digitalis combined with a vaso- 
Six — — illustrating some of the types. dilator in myocardial disease or arterial fibrosis or chronie 

give. Gtx ences renal disease. With irritable stomach and scanty urine and 

r aided by an occasional bedtime doce of calomel, is aleo excel- 

ng ve app meelf in his comments on jen¢. When angina pectoris occurs prompt inhale 

the cases that have been published. His conviction is that the . — — 

two diseases are essentially the same and intercommunicable, is advised. The attendant should instruct the nurse how to 

and that cows with tuberculosis of the udder are not alone to administer these in case of emergency. In conclusion he empha- 

be dreaded. While at the present time the weight of evidence sizes the importance of recognizing the earliest symptoms. 

44 a ee which are unavoidable in general practice, the use of medical 

that the bovine tubercle bacillus is responsible for a certain treatment in appendicitis. The mortality, he thinks, may be 

proportion of deaths from tuberculosis and there is strong 

evidence, he says, to show that the number of children infected 

from bovine sources is quite large. Whether large or small, it 

is our du“ y to guard against the use of milk from tuberculous 

cattle for food. 

10. Chronic Myocarditis.—Bell discusses myocarditis in its 
broadest sense, including any conditions manifesting them 
selves clinically in the weakened myocardium resulting soon for his own comfort. They — terminate fatall 
largely from fibroid or fatty changes in persons at or beyond under either medical or surgical 13 7 
midlife. He finds it more frequent in men. The long-continued, a : : 
even moderate, use of alcohol, together with tobacco, is one — — 4 2 

shock, using rugs r 

travenous administration. With alcohol the first effect was a 

decline in the blood pressure; in the majority of cases a com- 

may occur suddenly without evidence of symptoms or physical pensatory rise followed, but in a number of instances this 

signs. Breathlessness, amqunting to dyspnea on exertion, is Was lacking. In very few was there a rise in the blood pres- 

one of the earliest and most constant symptoms. Slight verti- sure. In animals reduced to varying degrees of surgical shock, 

the usual effect of an average dose of alcohol was still further 

depressing. In smaller doses little effect was noticed. In a few 

cases, in deep shock, a considerable dose was followed by al- 

most immediate death. The more profound the shock the more 

marked the depressing effect of the alcohol. In a number of 

experiments alcohol was given prior to the procedures intend- 

ed to produce shock, but he is not sure that it rendered the 
animal more susceptible, though he is quite certain that the 

susceptibility was not diminished. The immediate effect of 

nitroglycerin and amyl nitrite on the pulse was an increase 

* of volume and a decrease in frequency. Sometimes the res- 
| gated for renal disease. The s is argely on oe eee slightly 2 more frequently dimin- 
history, age, state of the vessels, and symptoms. As to the ished. blood pressure in a every instance fell, and 

exact nature of myocardial changes present, we can only infer. usually rapidly. In a few exceptions there was no effect. A 

He divides the clinical course into two periods as regards rise in the blood pressure was rarely observed, and was then 
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ears in whom no parasite 
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jews the literature and 
» red the larve of a fly on : 
Au wever, has not been di 
plogy in not yet been determined 
versity of Kansas, sent out, . 
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turbinate the septum is rapidly cleaned with a cotton- 
wound applicator until all the secretion and moisture have been 
removed. A thin, not too flexible applicator, curved slightly 
upward for about three-quarters of an inch is rather tightly 
wound with cotton, the end being ed with cotton. This 
is passed between the middle turbinate and the um, 
the uncurved part, one th of an inch above and to 
the lower border of the middle turbinate until it reaches the 
anterior surface of the sphenoid. Then he tests the whole 
anterior surface by withdrawing and pushing forward the ap- 
plicator until it is found that the instrument suddenly passes 
through an opening into a cavity of a depth of half an inch or 
more, giving a sensation much like that of a sound passing a 
constriction. To be sure that we are in the sinus the f - 
ing tests will suffice: keeping the 's head in the normal 
position, the instrument will remain in place. Posterior rhin- 
oscopy does not show it in the nasopharynx. Usually a little 
of the steel shaft of the instrument can be seen in the upper 
part of the choana. e 
cator are practically impossible owing to the narrow 

lim 


A 
the size of the sinus. The 


On withdraw the applicator and rubbing the cotton 
a — yh shows the the 
ve 


resence of pus. If the 
mares ha thoroughly cleaned as shove this ts 
conclusive. The made from the cotton from a normal sinus 
shows but little mucus and an occasional epithelial 
cell and 2. 1 is seen at the upper part of the 
choana while the applicator is in situ (when previously there was 
none) this m fo rom the cavity by the entering 
instrument rse one must not con the cotton on the 
instrument with fon from the sinus. That is the case u 
the app'icator is wound too long with cot or the sinus happens 
1 be J. The feeling at of if 
{ eav a velvety, soft or pu sensation 
the cotton beyond the end cf the 


63. Rheumatism of the Larynx.—The title of Gallaher's paper 
explains the condition found. He concludes from his observa- 
tion of this case and other evidence that the larynx is subject 
to rheumatic i 


sorted to, the operator should be close at hand to quickly re- 
introduce the tube in case of necessity. Tracheotomy should 


Serum Baci 
66 On the Nature of Hemolysin Found in Filtered Cul- 
tures. Norman R. Wi 


67 Double Congenital Stenosis of Allmentary Canal. C. H. 
67% Further Studies in Pneumonia. Edward C. Rosenow. 
65. Bactericidal Action of Serum on Typhoid Bacilli—The 
conclusions of Ri article are: 

rabbit's serum 
When quantity of Rumen —1 


added to heated serum tion of the 
serum. The bacteriol obtained with this mixture is due to 
boceptors in the 


spring hay fever, due to the pollen of grasses and the fall 


hay fever of this country, which is not observed in Europe to 
any extent. He has examined all the pollen which was ripe 
at the time the fall hay fever begins, and finds that the rag- 


non-sticky powder, and is probably carried long distances by 
the wind. He has been able to isolate from it a white amor- 
phous substance which has the toxic effect of hay fever. It 
is soluble in salt solution and glycerin, but not in alcohol or 
ether. It can be filtered through a Berkefeld filter, and will not 
dialyze t animal membrane. It loses its toxie proper- 
ties at 80 C. He has named it ambrosin. ‘The residue left 
when the ambrosin has been extracted is perfectly inert. He 
made a number of experiments on persons subject to hay fever 
at a time when they were not suffering from it, and in each 
case produced symptoms of the disease, which passed off in a 
short period. In one case he made applications of the solution 
to the eyes of several students, not knowing that there was a 


1 — CURRENT MEDICAL LITERATURE. Jour. A. M. A. 
61 »An — — ot Pages the Sphenoida! Sinus for Diag- be performed when difficulty is experienced in retaining the 
62 The Relation of Disease of the Upper Air Passages to Diseases tube in the larynx or when the operator is not within easy 
of Stomach. Lewis A. Coffin. reach. Local applications are not very effective. 
63 *Acute Edema of the Articular Rheu 
matism. Thomas J. Gal . Transactions of the Chicago Pathological Society. 

58. Autociasis of the Tonsils.—Wright explains atrophy of February 8. a 
the tonsils in adults as a sort of production of a papillomatous 64 8 — 2 * a Uterus Duplex Bicornus Gravis Menses 1 2. 
condition and separation of the outgrowths. The patient g © Study of the Bactericidal Action of Human and Rabbit's 
practically swallows his tonsils. 

61. Sinus.—Coakley examined this sinus in all 

he employs is impracticable 
to seems to to a tare ot 
cent. cocain solution — 1 addition of — serum to a — 
* salt solution, and normal ser “the heated serum le good 
use 
At the end of five minutes a 12 Fe ont. 
h the same solution still further con- clytic complement of & serum seems, to, be the ing: Add 
in the posterior parts of the nasal small, accurately measured 41 —8 r 
cavities. An applicator wound with cotton is then dipped in salt. solution, “Inoculate cach tube with. the — of a 
10 per cent. cocain solution and passed between the middle ‘wenty-four r typhoid cu — — * * MR os 
turbinate and the septum, to the posterior limits of the nares. — L. yo — I am 4 1 
The nose is next irrigated with sterile normal saline solution Michigan State Medical Society, Detroit. 
to remove as much of the secretion as possible. Inspection of joumal of the Mey. l 
the nares both anteriorly and posteriorly is made for deter- 68 *Some Investigations on H Fever. Otto Scherer, 
mining any remaining secretion. Any that is visible is ree 99 — ~~ tion in — — = Cases NI hh Varney. 
moved by dry cotton swabs. The region between the middle 1 — N Huntingtos. 
72 Smalipox and Vaccination. H. Baker. 
68. Hay Fever. Scherer cails attention to the differences of 
weed pollen is the only one that has all the characteristics of 
any hypothetic exciting cause, and this agrees with what had 
been before suspected. It is a very light, odorless, tasteless, 
diagnosis of diseased sinus is made 
when one or more of the following condit ions are observed: hay fever patient among them, and supposing them all immune. 
1. One immediately complained, and, on being questioned, proved 
to be a hay fever sufferer. He proved by forcing air through 
a considerable quantity of the substance and allowing the 
patient to breathe the air that there was no volatile con- 
stituent. The goldenrod pollen, he finds, is practically innocu- 
ous. The pollen theory is correct, but not when it explains 
hay fever, being due to mechanical irritation of various pol- 
lens on the mucous membrane of the air passages. The mechan- . 
ical irritation is no different in the hay fever sufferer than in 
; the immune. We can not attribute it to a local chemical action 
He does not advocate operative measures for the cure of onthe mucosa. Besides the ragweed pollen, we have in the hay 
disease unless the region to be operated on is plainly visible fever patient a systemic, not a localized, condition, that allows 
to the eye. the so-called toxin to act as such. It has two effects on the 
hay fever patient; first, a local irritating property and 
the other its action on some part of the central nervous system, 
irritating the centers and producing a condition of hyper- 
' g esthesia. He admits there may be cases that are not due to 
posed, and acute edema may follow. Intubation may be relied this factor, but thinks that the majority of fall hay fever cases 
on to relieve the condition of imminent suffocation. If re- can be attributed to the ragweed pollen. 

concludes that this condition is rare. It differs in origin and 
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Proper Treatment of Inevitable Abortion in View of Its Re- 
Nerve strain and Modern Life. N. 
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in Variola. G. B. Magrath * of Different Bex. ee Eee Presenation — Neuritis 
of the Skin Lesion in 122 Actte Coatagious Pemphigus ‘in the Newborn—Report of Two 
— a Third Case in One Mother. Marie 5. Schmidt. 
2 tne 2 128 N le Studies of Unusual Character. Mary E. Bates. 
Variola Medical and Indianapolis. 
— 
12³ —— John M. Batten. 
80-91.—This issue is exclusively a smallpox number and con- Texas Medical News, Austin. 
m ' 
126 
: 128 Remarks on Ureteral Anomalies. Byron Robinson. 
on the life history of Cytoryctes variolee has 
says he is fully convinced that the vaccine body 
and that It representa the etiologic agent of 155 
) is given for thie view. In conclusion 151 Some Advice to Give, and Some Not to ve, the 
sums up the general results and maintains 132 Jacob Glabn. 
of the cause, the practical identity in 188 Hernictomy Under Local Anesthesia. Ellis Duncan. 
vaccinia and variola, and points out the lacune that still ex- 
ists in our knowledge of the organism. The number as a * 
Charles W. Ovia 
whole comprises one of the most complete and important con- 138 Hysteria. (Coneluded.) . Harrison’ Mettler. 
) tributions to the subject that has appeared. 36 La Grippe. N. Filatoy. 
Northwestern Lancet, Minneapolis. „ 
Mey 1. ey. 
92 Case of Ulcerative Angina, with the Fusiform Bacillus and 
Spiriliam of Vincent in the Exudate. 8S. Marx White. 
93 1 — Tonsil and Its Operative Treatment. William 
Medical Fortnightly, St. Louis. 
Apral . V 
94 “> of — Disease of the Heart: Its Prognosis. N. 191 
— The — Charies C. — 
Infvensa, — King. 
Use and Abuse of Pessaries. A. M. Leonard. *. 
— Rupture of the Membrana Tympanii. Samuel G. Da ' 144 Address, Mississippi State Medical Association. C. D. 
Symptoms Physical Signe. Pneumonia . tchell. 
145 and. Falsehood in Medicine. W. D. McCalip. 
146 © tion of Scariet Fever. H. A. Gant. 
Dominion Medical Monthly, Toronto. 147 Sordes: Its Cause and Prevention. J. A. Tabor. 
April. 148 Capillary Bronchitis. E. Forrest Hayden. 
1 Abdominal! Pain. J. H. Museer. 149 Prophylaxis of Enteric Fever. H. M. Folkes. 
Medical Mirr St. Loui 150 The Science of Medicine—the Science of Humanity. I. A. 
April. 
104 
108 Syphiloma, Pathology tment, Report of 
"Ral Case. Willies f. Fitch 
St. Louis Courier of Medicine. 
April. 
Tyndale. tles 
108 Retrouterine Hematocele. W. C. Gayler. lectures, single case reports and trials of new drugs and artiticia! 
Kansas City Medical Record. foods are omitted unless of exceptional general interest. 
4 British Medical Journal, London. 5 
108 Climatic Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. B. F. April 30. 
Stevens. 
. 110 Cases in Practice. FE. F. Miller. 
111 Psychology in Medicine. R. E. Gilmore. 
Medical Sentinel, Portland, Ore. 
April. 
133 — ot 
Therapeutics 
114 The Secret of Longevi B. F. Hart. 
115 Physiologic Force. LTL. Magee. 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 8 
April. 2 
e- 
phritis. Arthur Biliott. 
118 Syphilis Hereditaria Tarda—a Pediatric Clinic. Isaac A. Abt. of 
1% Dikerential of Some Thoracic Diticulties of Child: 43 4 Fatal Case of Secondary Parotitis. Brennan Dyball. 
120 tment of Bronchitis, Bronchopneumonia and Pneumonia. 1. Trauma and Nervous Disesases.—Bury’s address takes up 
“hes A Ohio the subject of concussion of the brain, which he interprets in 
oman Journal, Toledo, : the sense of a violent shaking or agitation. He recognizes a 
number of evil consequences, such as meningeal hemorrhage, 
traumatic neurasthenia, insanity, cerebral tumors and late 
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the blood is certainly derived from a 

monkey. If agglutination occurs tempestu- 

ously at once with cytolysis and formation of stroma fibrin, 
blood 
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has dropped from 13,621 to 3,663 in the last nine months in the 
86 mines employing 70,000 men tributary to the Institute. The 


tempts to disinfect the mines were practically abandoned. The 
public was instructed in the nature of the affection by 


- in the subacute and chronic 


* 


mishap directly traceable to the medicine. 
in the total of 20,000 courses of tment that he 
does not think the fear of accidents from this cause should 
deter from its use. In conclusion he states that the results ob- 
tained far surpass those reported from any other country, and 
that the hygienic and sanitary measures adopted can not fail to 
have a marked benefit on the general health of the miners be 
sides freeing the mines from ankylostomiasis. The latter is 
probably only a question of time. - 
Therapie der Gegenwart, Berlin. 


Last tndeaed page 1327. 
104 (XLV, No. 4.) *Ueber Veronal. Emil Fischer and J. v. 
05 


107 (Collargol- 
U 


Klysmen) 
(arthrit. 


108 Die therapeutische 
tionen del rheumatoiden 
109 Ueber die Expektoration befördernde Wirkung des konstanten 
Stromes (unin current). L. 
gur e des Schankers. I. Caro (Merlin). 
Ueber 8 Blasenkatarrhe (cystites rebelles). Imbert 
112 tose titte geheilt durch Quecksiiber. I. 
vaſue of Adhesive Handages in Enteroptosis. W. 


114 Der Ba uverstoſf Chloroform Tropf -Apparat und seine 
Vorziige (advantages drop ). 
Frankel (Rerlin 


115 


106. Dialysate of Digitalis. Doebert is convinced that many 
of -the by-effects attributed to digitalis are in reality due to 
impurities, ete. All these are avoided by the dialysate, which 
is an invariably constant and regular 

107. Value of 


amounts can be used. No by-effects were observed, and he 
believes it highly probably that by these rectal injections of 
collargol it may be possible to save some patients otherwise 
irremediably lost. They displayed the greatest efficacy in 
acute septic affections and no appreciable benefit was derived 
The article issues from Schles- 
inger’s clinic at Vienna, and the mode of administration was 
by injection per anum of one-half of a mixture of 1 gm. col- 


with Javelle water. 


110. Superheated Air in Treatment of Hard Chancre.—Caro 
has been treating the primary syphilitic manifestation with 
superheated air, which Hollinder has been extolling since 1898. 
The superheated air can be applied conveniently to the primary 
sore wherever it is located. The specific chancre loses its in- 
fectious character and the treatment has a marked attenuating 
or abortive effect on the disease in general. When secondary 
manifestations appeared they have always been extremely 
mild. They can be predicted from the behavior of the chancre 
under the hot air. If it persists the same size and still hard, 
then the infection is already systemic and secondary manifes- 
tations may be anticipated. It surely better to treat 
cases on suspicion without for absolute certainty, as 
the intervention is thus sure to be in time, and the 
is so innocent and simple that it does no harm in any event, 
and requires no skill on the part of the physician. 
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be tested is less than a month old and no agglutination occurs . 
it is positively human blood. If agglutination occurs 
without distinct cytolysis there isa possibility that it may be 
human blood, and they describe a modification of the technic 
to be used in this case. The reaction is most distinct at room 
temperature and is decisive only in the first fifteen minutes. 
Fresh homologous serum is liable to induce coin-roll formation, 
but this has nothing to do with agglutination. 
04. Value of New Instruments for Determining the Blood 
Pressure. ive tests va nstruments did not Tuberk 
reveal aay aperiority over the weual modes of testing with 108 Brfahrungen ber A. Doe 
the finger. Even the finer gradations of pressure were esti- a 
mated with the finger as accurately as with the instruments. 
The finger wearies but so does the eye in reading the findings. 
99. Lysol Peisoning.—A young woman drank 25 to 30 gm. of 
pure lysol with suicidal intent. The drug caused a violent 
hemorrhagic nephritis with severe uremia. Recovery by the 
end of third week. 
a 100. Protecting Gloves for Nurses and Physicians in Typhoid, 
Ete.—Georgii expresses his astonishment that nurses and „„ — 
Theocin (Theophyllin). Editorial. 

104. Veronal.—Fischer and von Mering report that veronal 
passes unaltered through the body. It is best given in a cup ; 
of hot tea, as this disguises the slightly bitter taste and it 

— 
— — — — 
justified in proclaiming from his experience with 29 cases that 
the application of collargol in rectal enemata is absolutely as 
effectual in cases of sepsis and puerperal processes as by in- 
| unctions with unguentum Credé or by intravenous injection 
of the collargol. Surprisingly good results were obtained in 
: with the finer a number of cases, even after the development of associated 
| typhoid urine joint affections and phlegmasia alba. The rectal route is lese 
surgeons’ gloves, and will stand with a better absorbing surface than in inunctions, and larger 
do not require any special care to df..rn- rr 
He thinks that they have solved the problem of the glove for 
the general practitioner, and that the waterproof stuff gloves 
mentioned above should be provided for the nurses in every 
His nurses never liked ordinary rubber 
r the new, licht, water 
scarcely interfere at all “ 
the fingers. Even if they 
do not prove absolutely germ free, they at least protect the largol in 100 gm. water, morning and evening. The collargol 
hands and arms against the most dangerous contamination. clysmata were kept up for eight to fourteen days. Stains on 
103. Campaign Against Ankylostomiasis in Westphalia. ‘he linen were removed with a sublimate-saline solution or 
Bruns reports from the Institute for Hygiene at Gelsenkirchen ⁶0-:f ..5“b 
that the number of miners found infested with these parasites 
campaign of prophylaxis was based on the microscopic findings 
which enables the foci to be discovered and limited. All at- 
pampli’ets, lectures, pictures and photographs, and extensive 
i and convenient model sanitary baths and closets were supplied 
above ground, with receptacles for stools in profusion through 
the mines. The best results were obtained when the infested 
men were taken in o barracks devoted exclusively to this class 
of cases, A single course of treatment with male fern was 
| successful in expelling the parasites in all but 15 to 30 per 
cent. cf the cases. Evil effects from use of the fern were ob- ‘ 
| served in only 4 instances and in only one of these was the 
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